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THE DIGNITY OF MUSIC. 


ADDRESSED TO ALL HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETIES. 
BY THE EDITOR, 

A venERABLE Greek philosopher, a few hours be- 
fore his death, desired a musical friend to sing him 
the second, third, and fourth time a little melody, 
which that friend had accidentally hummed in his 
ear. On being asked the reason why he wished to 
hear it so frequently, he replied, “‘ Because I desire 
to be better prepared to enter the celestial regions. 
I regret,” added the sage, “that I did not study 
the science in my childhood; but, as man is never 
too old to learn, I wish to add at least this to my 
little stock of preparation before I die.” This ob- 
servation excited the wonder of thé listeners; for 
they had never before, probably, duly reflected on 
the high character which, by every thinking man, 
must be attributed to music. 

There is no art, or employment, which rises in 
apparent consequence, as a man advances in expe- 
rience, more certainly or evenly than music. In 
youth we regard it as a pleasure; in after years, as 
a profitable relaxation; in the maturity of our rea- 
son, as a benefactor. Society, too, may be regarded 
as civilized or uncivilized, according to its appre- 
ciation of music. In a barbarous state, a war song, 
which rarely exceeds three or four notes in com- 
pass, is a wonder; among half-civilized shepherds, 
the flute of Marsyas, or the reed of Tytyrus, reaches 
the summit of popular taste; but, as that taste ad- 
vances, more complicated instruments are made, 
and more elevated modes are discovered, to meet 
the higher demands of an improved public. 

You often hear persons complain of the sub- 
limest pieces of musical composition, who are not 
afraid to add, that they prefer a simple Scottish air, 
or an Irish melody, or a ditty from the mountains 
of the Tyrol, to the operas of Mozart. This same 
want of educated taste is met by the orator, by the 
poet, by the writer, by every sort of artist, who 
often find it easier to acquire public approbation by 
productions really beneath them, than by works 
equal to their genius. They see, too, on every side 
of them, a rabble-rout of undisciplined upstarts, 
who can do nothing according to the true princi- 
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ples of their profession, who, nevertheless, carry 
with them the flattering but senseless applauses of 
the multitude. 

There is something in all this profoundly dis- 
couraging to deep study, to education, to the ex- 
ercise and development of real genius. You en- 
counter this discouragement in music. You are 
the followers of Handel and of Haydn. The for- 
mer of these great composers, it is true, was par- 
tially appreciated while living, though he had to 
travel to a foreign land to find his admirers; but 
the other, poor Haydn, spent many of his best days 
in bed for the want of fire to warm him, while a 
swarm of inferior spirits were basking in the sun- 
shine of imperial favor. Nor can I forget the fate 
of that great Italian, who, unequaled as he was in 
his way, after the most illustrious services, was 
compelled by the want of bread to send the most 
laconic, and at the same time the most pitiful, peti- 
tion ever penned to his royal patron—“ Piccini is 
starving!” It is possible that the Emperor may 
have returned him a few kreutzers, perhaps a ducat, 
to save him from starvation; but it is certain, that, 
at that very time, he was pouring wealth and hon- 
ors into the lap of those musical worldlings, who 
had deserted the high dignity of their art to catch 
the ephemeral and worthless approbation of the 
rabble. 

I have used the word dignity by design, and not 
by accident; but, as many think there is no dig- 
nity in this profession, and as much of the discour- 
agement spoken of comes from this misapprehen- 
sion, I shall address myself to a consideration of 
this topic. 

Music must be regarded as a science. It is a 
science which Pythagoras, and Plato, and Aristotle, 
thought not unworthy of their study. Euclid, the 
father of mathematics, wrote a treatise on the sub- 
ject, in which he not only set forth the principles, 
but vindicated the honor of the profession. Pythag- 
oras, indeed, regarded it amathematical science; for 
he had discovered the law, that, by dividing a mu- 
sical string into two equal parts, each part will be 
an equal octave of the note given by the whole. 
So far, in truth, and much farther, it is a science 
based on mathematics; but subsequent philosophers 
were compelled to admit, that an instrument tuned 
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upon this law, which actually holds good in oc- 
taves but is false in thirds and fifths, would be 
grievously at fault. Music is now known to be an 
experimental science, subject to the most rigid ap- 


plication of the organon of Bacon; and every prac- | 
tical musician, whenever he tunes his organ or 
piano-forte, after making his octaves harmonic, dis- | 


tributes a considerable and well-known quantity of 
discordant sound among those interior notes of the 
scale least used in playing. This tempering of an 
instrument, as it is called, reduces music to an em- 
piric science; but, after all, it is a science, and one 
of the most perfect, and beautiful, and important 
with which the genius of man has made itself ac- 
quainted. 

It is also an art, and, in a peculiar sense, the art 
of arts. Whether it should be styled, according to 
the old nomenclature, a useful or a fine art, is a 
question; for it is not only among the most refined 
employments of the human mind, calling the imag- 
ination into its loftiest and loveliest efforts, but 
exerts a most salutary influence on the develop- 
ment of every mental power. It is now, in fact, 


beginning to be considered, by those who have | 


studied the most profoundly into the philosophy 
of education, to be one of the chief educational 
agents, absolutely indispensable to the right train- 
ing and healthy action of our faculties; and noth- 


ing, it seems to me, should be clung to with greater | 
pertinacity, than this practical union of the utile | 


and the dulce in our primary and superior schools. 


Among the fine arts, music must certainly take | 
the highest place; for, though poetry would seem | 


to be more intellectual, painting more striking, 
sculpture more ingenious, architecture more mag- 


nificent, and several of the minor artes ingenue more | 
curious, this not only addresses the heart more di- | 


rectly, but moves it more effectually and profoundly. 


Sound, in truth, seems to be the appointed medium | 


of the emotions. There is more passion in the 


tones of the human voice, than in all the dumb | 
The bleating of a lamb even, the | 
ery of the meanest animal in distress, the chirping | 


shows of art. 
of a cricket on the hearth, carries more meaning 
with it, than any thing ever drawn or chiseled by 


the hand of man. 


eler to his companion, when they were viewing 


together the statue of the Dying Gladiator at 


Rome. “It is so perfect, so lifelike,” said the 
latter, ‘‘that, could it only speak, it would raise 
our admiration to the highest pitch.” 

“Nay,” replied the philosopher, “could it speak, 


our admiration would be lost in pity; for then the | 


heart would overpower the head.” 
Music is that fine art which has a voice; and it 


excels eloquence in this, that its tones are more nu- | 
merous and more captivating, combining melody | 


and harmony into one powerful effect. 


Music is not only chief among the fine arts, | 


but it is emphatically the soul and life of all the 
rest. Eloquence, as an art, is the music of speech. 


We must all be reminded, in | 
this connection, of the reply of a philosophic trav- | 


| Painting is the music of colors. Architecture is 
the music of proportions. There is a music, also, 
_in the sculptured marble. Music is the common 

and characteristic element of all these arts. The 
man who has the musical ‘alent is so far equally 
fitted for them all; and it is for this reason, that a 
great musician, like Mozart, will often be found to 
excel in more than one. Michael Angelo, born 
| with a musical soul, was at once the best painter 
| and the best architect of his age. Burns was as 
| beautiful a singer as he was a genuine poet. Ho- 
| garth’s written Analysis of Beauty is almost as cel- 
| ebrated as his pictures; and he was as expert with 
| the graver as with the pencil and the pen. So easy 
| is the transition from poetry to music, which are 
| absolutely inseparable as arts, that the lute of Or- 

pheus and the harp of Homer, as well as that of 
| David, are the symbols by which they are respec- 
| tively recognized in modern times. The various 
| fine arts are like the several notes in music; and 
| music itself, in this relation, is that harmonizing 

principle by which they are united into something 
| like a single though complex art. 
But the element of music reaches to almost every 
| thing around us. We are ourselves, first of all, 
| subject to it. He is the most perfect man who, 
| other things being equal, has the most music in 
| him, whose faculties are not only fully drawn out, 
but the most thoroughly harmonized. Excellence 
in nearly every intellectual pursuit depends greatly 
| upon the possession of some taste in music. Show 
me a truly-eloquent speaker, a great painter, a dis- 
tinguished architect, a famous sculptor, and I will 
show you a man who, when he hears a soft strain 
breaking out in the distance, is very apt to raise his 
head from his work and exclaim, with Manfred, 

* O, that I were the soul of that sweet sound!” 

| The great writer, the man whose pen is dipped in 
sweetness, whose sentences flow along in a living 
stream of light and beauty, is a musician. There 
is a melody in the current of his style, a harmony 
in his periods, an ideal splendor in the graceful 
efforts of his pen, that mark him out as a favorite 
child of song. In a writer of an opposite character 
there may be a sort of rude strength, a rough power, 
a bungling intelligence, a crude and indigested mass 
of learning, but no harmony, no beauty, no power 
| over the soul, nothing to strike our higher faculties 
with rapture, nothing to carry them up into the 
highest heaven of the ideal. 

Not only the intellect, but the moral powers 
reach their loftiest capabilities in obedience to this 
general principle. Virtue is the harmony between 
one’s conduct and the laws of nature. He whose 
| mind is destitute of the instinct of harmony, whose 
perceptions are particularly obtuse in this direction, 
is seldom distinguished for the highest attainments 
in moral character. Luther was a reformer of mu- 
| sic as well as of religion, some of whose airs were 
appropriated by Mozart, and many of whose chants 
and anthems are otherwise immortal. Fenelon was 
| not only the best man, but the most beautiful and 























artistic writer of his age and country. Wesley 
and his whole family, including his parents and all 
their children, were as gifted in poetry and music 
as they were celebrated for their piety. I have ob- 


served, too, that, even among the most unfortunate | 


and degraded of the sons of art, there is always a 
delicate appreciation of moral distinctions, which, 
when skillfully taken hold of by the hand of a 
benefactor, wields their whole moral being. Mozart, 


it is well known, during the latter years of his life, | 


was so beaten down by his misfortunes, as to give 
up, occasionally and for a moment, his true char- 
acter; but it is equally notorious, that he never 
failed to see and tearfully confess the discrepancy, 
or, as he saw it, the disharmony, between his con- 
duct and his reputation, whenever it was pointed 


out to him by that faithful being who seemed te | 


live entirely and solely for his welfare. Robert 
Burns, whose musical powers I have referred to, 
had his serious failings, which, however, he saw so 
clearly of himself, that some of the most touching 
of his lines have given an immortality to his regrets. 
Men of genius, in fact, with whom music is a com- 
mon inheritance, though exposed to a thousand 
trials unknown to ordinary men, have, in princi- 
ple, generally been on the side of virtue; and from 
their works alone, whatever faults they may have 
been personally guilty of, it would not be difficult 
to draw a very perfect and complete system of nat- 
ural religion, while a large proportion of them, in 


spite of the associations to which our neglect has | 


driven them, have been, for the last eighteen hun- 


dred years, almost equally friendly to the revealed. | 
There is a rapid, an intuitive perception of truth | 


in this class of men, which, other things being 
favorable, is almost certain to bring them, sooner 
or later, to a practical acknowledgment, if not to 


the ardent pursuit, of moral excellence; while every | 


step they take in disobedience to its dictates gives 
them an infinitely more exquisite unhappiness than 
it does other men. The female sex, too, which is 


known to be the more musical of the two, is also | 


more refined, more virtuous, more religious, and 
every way superior in a moral point of view. In- 
deed, the whole range of the application of this 


topic fully justifies the positive declaration of the | 


old bard of Avon— 


‘* The man that hath not music in himself, 
And is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 
Let no man trust him.” 

The musical element enters, also, into the highest 
efforts of philosophy and of science. 
lar fact, that nearly every great and successful phi- 
losopher, who has given us a complete system of 
speculation, has been possessed of that degree of 
musical genius which pervades and animates the 


sons of art. Plato began life as a poet; and Aris- | 
totle, if not practically a versifier, was the best | 
critic of poetry, and of the fine arts generally, | 
which even Greece ever gave the world. There | 
' system was discordant and even self-destructive, 


was Orpheus, also, whose philosophy, the oldest 
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among the Greeks, was actually set forth in verse. 
That verse was set to music, and sung, by the phi- 
losopher himself, to the sound of that magic instru- 
ment so celebrated by the prince of modern bards: 
* For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poet’s sinews, 

Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones, 

Make tigers tame and huge leviathans 

Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands,” 

Lucretius, also, has given the world a philosophy 

in the poetic form. Pope, who “lisped in num- 
bers,” was as much a philosopher as a poet; and 


| his renowned Essay on Man, next to his Messiah, 
| is the most popular, though, I must add, without 
| comparison, the most deleterious of his works. 
| But what shall be said of Shakspeare, who, the first 


of all poets, was not only a musician, but absolutely 
the profoundest philosopher of hisage? The truth 
is, the partition between philosophy and poetry, 


| between poetry and music, between music and 


all of the sublimer offspring of the mind, is but a 
vail of gossamer. They all dwell in the same gor- 


| geous temple, having a ready communication with 
| each other; for the light drapery that divides their 
| apartments is not only easily turned aside, but is 
| every-where as transparent as the summer air. 


But the sciences, it may be thought, have little 
or no sympathy with music. It is not so. They 
have great sympathy with it. The cultivator of 
science, not less than the philosopher, requires this 


| element of mind in order to his highest possible 


success. It is true, without it a man may analyze 
and dissect; he may travel and explore; he may 
heap up facts in a mountain pile; but, unless he 
possesses the love of harmony, the instinct of mu- 
sic, by which he is prompted to regulate and com- 
bine, that mass of facts will remain in a chaotic 
state— 
** Rudis indigestaque moles.” 

Had Newton been destitute of this impulse, a 
thousand apples might have fallen before him to 
the ground, before he would have caught the idea 
of making a single fact, and that so simple in itself, 
the key-note to the discovery of that grand orches- 
tral strain, forever sounding in the heavens, but, 
till his day, only dreamed of as the imaginary 
‘music of the spheres.” 

The lawgiver, too, ought to be a musician. 


He 


must not only study society in all its elements, 
| but he must know how to bring these elements to- 
| gether into one harmonious system. 
| of Moses,” so distinctly mentioned in the Scrip- 


The “Song 


tures, is not a fable. Moses and his sister Miriam 
had the spirit of music in them; and the eloquence 
of his brother, Aaron, was a sufficient guarantee of 
his relationship. The prophet was a fitter instru- 
ment, by reason of this faculty, for the work of 
receiving a complete and well-balanced revelation. 
He was prepared the more immediately to appreciate 
and understand it. Solon, too, like Plato, began 
life as a poet; and his success is celebrated by Plu- 
tarch. Lycurgus, on the contrary, whose social 
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heartily despised the fine arts. Cicero was almost | 


prophets their poetic raptures, whose still feebler 


equally skilled in eloquence, philosophy, and po- | inspirations have made the musical genius of all 


etry. Burke was as beautiful in composition as he | 


was profound in statesmanship. Canning was 
both an orator and a poet. 


of the belles-lettres studies. The poetic power of 
John Quincy Adams was surpassed in him only by 


his abilities as a legislator; though, for the want of | 


practice, his execution was not equal to his genius. 
Daniel Webster, whose mere strength of mind is 
possibly unrivaled in the world, has always lagged 


behind his less gigantic brother, because that | 


brother, the great Kentuckian, surpasses his co- 


temporary in that love of harmony, of connection, | 


of completeness, which characterizes all his efforts. 


If we look at governments, we shall find those | 
the most perfect which have the most of this spirit | 


of system, this harmony, this element of music, in 


them. The history of every state in Greece is a fit | 
Rome derived the most of its power and | 
durability from its oneness. Through all modern | 


example. 


history, those nations which have sprung up by 


accident, without the opportunity of forming for | 
themselves, by the help of some great legislative | 


artists, well-poised constitutions, wherein some 
harmony of parts was possible, have always been 
the most imperfect, tyrannical, and unfortunate; 


while, on the other hand, that we know to be the | 


most happy, as we believe it will be the most en- 
during, which was formed entire at once, with all 
its parts rightly balanced, and on whose floating 


banner we read a declaration—E pluribus unum— 
which constitutes the very soul of music. 

The Christian legislator, the founder of Church 
organizations, derives aid from his knowledge or 


love of music. 
perfect ecclesiastical system on earth, is the child 


of Italian genius, while Italy may be fitly styled | 
That grand and complete , 


the world’s chorister. 
idea, of applying the simple doctrine of justifica- 


tion by faith to the reformation of all ecclesiastical | 
abuses, which, in its subsequent use, involved the | 
universal redemption of society in all its aspects, | 
sprung from the head of a great musical genius. | 
The next great reformation, of which Wesley was | 


the founder, would never have been what it is 
to-day, had not the soul of song been the harmon- 


izing element in the spirit of that founder. Chris- | 
tianity itself is a single system. In doctrine, the 


love of God—in form, the authority of Christ—in 


design, universal good—are the leading notes, them- 
selves in concord, with which every thing in the | 


system must be harmonized. He who dwelt from 
eternity, where the chorus of the angels is forever 
sounding, who, on earth, made the lily a chosen 
emblem, who drew most of his illustrations from 
the fields of poesy, who sang a sweet song with his 
disciples just prior to his crucifixion, as if it had 
been the requiem commemorative of his death, felt 
within him, through all his career, the stirrings of 


that same spirit, whose lesser impulses gave to his | 


Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, | 
first in the senate, were second to few in the graces | 


The Catholic Church, the most | 


ages | 

I am confident, from every consideration, that 
there is a peculiar power and dignity in music. 
We must cease to look upon it as the mere per- 
formance on reeds, and flutes, and organs, and 
pianos. The same instinct which guides one 
man’s fingers, while covering the stops or touching 
the keys of an instrument, controls the conduct of 
another who writes poetry, paints pictures, chisels 
marble, erects temples, develops intellect, practices 
virtue, constructs philosophy, perfects science, leg- 
islates for a people, or lays the foundations of em- 
pires and of Churches. . 

Whatever be the dignity of music, however, in 
itself considered, a serious objection is taken to it, 
as we see it in the hands of its representatives. 
Heliogabalus, that monster of a Roman emperor, 
compared musicians to nightingales, who, he said, 
were “all song and no brains.” It is undoubtedly 
true, that the majority of this profession are very 
ordinary, and many of them disreputable men, but 
only because the great mass of mankind, in every 
calling, are of the same low stamp. This by no 
means overturns the general argument. Tell me, 
because the most of poets are nothing but rhymsters, 
because the most of speakers are nothing but rant- 
ers, because the most of painters are mere daubers, 
because the most of lawyers are vulgar pettifoggers, 
because the most of doctors are quacks and impos- 
tors, because the most of writers are arrant scrib- 
blers, because the most of statesmen, so called, are 
little better than stump politicians, do you there- 
fore say, with the quod erat demonstrandum in your 
mouth, that Shakspeare, and Demosthenes, and 
Angelo, and Mansfield, and Rush, and Addison, 
and Washington, were inferior mortals, or that the 
professions they respectively pursued are conse- 
quently ignoble? Why, then, if the greater part 
of musicians are nothing more than fiddlers, and 
horn-blowers, and piano-thumpers, should you de- 
ery an art, which has been and is yet dignified by 
the proudest genius ever conferred on mortals, be- 
sides being one of the very first in intrinsic char- 
acter and public usefulness ? 

The clerical profession, also, has been at times in 
as low repute as the musical. There was a period 
in England, when the priest of a parish was 
looked upon very much in the light of a town pau- 
per; and if some nobleman took pity on him, and 
received him into his mansion, the clergyman was 
expected to wait upon his master, and do some me- 
nial services for the privilege. The cause of this 
low condition was the infidelity lurking in the 
public mind, which, from a contempt of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, passed rapidly to the abuse of those 
who taught it. There is, likewise, a species of in- 
fidelity in regard to music. The public have not 
believed in its high character and mission. They, 
therefore, disregard or undervalue its representa- 
tives; and this disrespect sinks those representatives 
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to the pitiful circumstances in which we too often 
see them. There is something peculiarly hard in 
this their fortune. They come here, into this our 
world, sent and qualified by their Creator for a pe- 
culiar work. They have a special gift conferred 
upon them. That gift, as a general thing, consti- 
tutes their only character and points out their lead- 
ing duty. They bring their commission with them, 
signed and sealed by the hand of the Omniscient, 
who has a right to create men for particular pur- 
poses. They come, full of their mission, all on 
fire to do the work assigned them, feeling that they 
have no other business in the world to which God 
has sent them. But how do we treat them? In 
what way do we co-operate with their all-wise 
Creator? How far do we second his intentions? 
It pains me to the heart to answer these interroga- 
tions. It is a fact, however shameful it may appear, 
that we too generally entertain the opinion of the 
Roman emperor. We do not give them a chance to 
show the dignity of their office. We have fallen 
into the habit of thinking, though with the names 
of Orpheus, of David, of Luther, of Palestrina, of 
Wesley, right before us, that there is little or no 
dignity at all in it. Whenever we meet one of 
these sons of song, these near relatives of the 
harping angels, we turn one side and say, “See, 
there goes a fiddler!” And if some youthful ge- 
nius, like Mozart, whose soul is instinct with the 
irrepressible harmonies of heaven, lies on rags in 
an upper garret, feeding on crumbs and drinking 
water, till his head becomes hoary, and his heart 
breaks, and he sinks into a grave of sorrow, we 
coldly say, “ Well, he might have chosen a more 
lucrative profession!” Chosen! Why, his profes- 
sion was chosen for him. He was thrust into it 
by the God who made him. He came here to do 
his Maker’s bidding; and we have despised one of 
God’s chief ministers. We have starved him and 
sent him to his grave prematurely. We have thus 
flung back, into the Creator’s face, the benefactions 
he has made us! 

But, lovers of melody, you are treated only as 
the world treats all its benefactors. You must not 
be angered, nor discouraged, by this ingratitude. 
Go on and do your duty, and you will thus most 
powerfully reassert the character of your calling. 
You have a duty—a duty to every one around you— 
a duty in which the high dignity of your profes- 
sion is particularly apparent. If the power and 
reach of music are so wonderful, equally so is its re- 
sponsibility. If it has so great an influence in the 
mental and moral education of the race; if its spirit 
pervades and animates the achievements of philos- 
ophy and of science; if the breath of its harmonies 
breathes through the social system, giving charac- 
ter to states, imparting power and efficiency to 
Churches, and filling the whole circle of civiliza- 
tion with its life-giving voice, then we call upon it, 
and upon all professing to represent it, to stand forth, 
at this turning period in the progress of mankind, 
and let its redeeming influence be felt universally. 





War once ruled the nations; and music had little 
employment but to rouse the worst passions of the 
soul by martial harmonies. Paganism once cov- 
ered the world with its deceptive shadows; and 
music was called upon to offer chants to gods of a 
stupid or misguided imagination. Popery has had 
its day, when pompous but heartless masses, and 
all the paraphernalia of an imposing ritual, gave 
tone and character to music. Tyranny has pre- 
vailed nearly its appointed time, during which, as 
I have shown you in a single instance, but a thou- 
sand of which might have been repeated, the lib- 
erty-loving cherub was chained to the chair of state 
in abject bondage. But all these things are so no 
longer. Another era has arrived. We stand in the 
very light and blaze of it. Every thing has to be 
altered to meet the wants of our new condition; 
and, among the rest, music must arise, and grasp 
the lyre again, and send from it an influence that 
this new world can welcome. Her martial voice, 
instead of rousing us for the field of blood, must 
pour a holy courage into us, that we may fight 
with valor the moral battles still before us. Her 
lyric strains, though they lift us to the very stars, 
or lead us downward to the dwelling-places of the 
dead, must not demand a Pagan worship of those 
celestial bodies, nor solicit us to pay superstitious 
homage over the ashes of the fallen. Her patriotic 
efforts may revive in our recollections the memora- 
ble achievements of our fathers, may immortalize 
every page and paragraph of our country’s history, 
may embalm in our hearts the glory of our consti- 
tution; but it must never essay to make the native 
American a narrow bigot, nor depreciate the rights 
and duties of other people, nor dare to ask us to 
bend the knee to a domestic tyrant. No—no. 
The day for all such things has gone by with us 
forever. The genius of Christianity has rolled 
back all these clouds; and it has rendered the 
works of the old masters, who gave their services 
to ideas now mostly obsolete, nearly useless, except 
as exercises to train a new race of artists. The 
world has passed from the sensual to the intellect- 
ual; and the intellectual itself is verging, more 
and more, to the higher condition of the moral. 
Music must now rouse up and follow the path 
taken by the race in its onward progress. Let her 
now come and lead the van, giving us peans for 
our past victories, chants to inspire us for our pres- 
ent labors, and overtures to introduce us to still 
sublimer intellectual and moral undertakings. 

But the very beginning of this work is a Hereu- 
lean labor. The popular taste is to be rectified in 
relation to this subject. When this is done, all 
else will follow as a consequence; but it is impossi- 
ble for me to portray the extent of the embarass- 
ment here mentioned. I will not ask you to con- 
sider the low and vulgar doggerel, both in sound 
and sense, that draws crowds of low and vulgar 
people to our theaters. I request you not to visit, 
even in imagination, the fashionable resorts, where 
a fashionable auditory gather together to listen to 
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irreligious, immoral, and indecent songs from the | fireside musicians know how to make us; and we 


polluted lips of irreligious, immoral, and indecent 
minstrels. It is a venture, in fact, when I desire 
you, rather, as the best I can do for an illustration, 
to look upon the popular taste, as evinced in our 
most respectable public concerts. I confess here, 
that, as often as I have risked an evening at such 
places, I have watched, with mortification mixed 
with pain, the applauses of the well-dressed and 
genteel rabble. If Dempster or Russel sang one 
of their substantial pieces, in which the soul as 
well as the voice had a sense to utter, the multi- 
tude sat gazing with stupid faces; but if, to tickle 
a taste which they must have inwardly despised, 
they threw in some silly or senseless ditty, the 
whole audience was up in a bleze of rapture. If 
the Hutchinsons offer us one of their chaste, and 
sweet, and classical compositions, the stillness of a 
graveyard reigns on every side of them; but if, to 
cater a little to the common appetite, one of them 
comes forth, with a few foolish grimaces, sagely to 
expound the reason why “the ass bit his master,” 
then all the long ears are up, and hoofs go down 
with a perfect thunder of ridiculous approbation. 
If Biscaccianti, the wonder of her age, gives her 
crowded house the loftiest of her cavatinas, or the 
most splendid of her cantatas, wherein you might 
admire almost a miraculous power, compass, modu- 
lation, and management of voice, by which your 
whole inward being is expanded to a wider breadth, 
the mass of the listeners sit dumb, or applaud with 
little fervor; but, next moment, when Hatton, who 
is capable of better things, sits down to the piano, 
evidently laughing in his sleeve at the silliness of 
his hearers, to tell the little tale of the “little—lit- 
tle—little man,” then down come the horny feet 
again, and a shout goes upward that nearly lifts 
the dome that canopies this hubbub. To genuine, 
legitimate comedy I make no objection; but satire 
itself becomes ridiculous and disgusting, when it 
degenerates into such low buffoonery. 

But the most popular artists, nowadays, are our 
negro minstrels; and so popular are they, that men 
not born in Guinea, but only having had their eyes 
upon the neighboring “ gold coast,” must crisp their 
hair, and daub their lips, and smut their faces, in 
order to obtain the eminence of a real—negro! 

Go, too, to your city parlors, to your genteel 
gatherings, and see how fares in them the cause 
of music. Do the performers in these domestic 
circles, counting upon a high intelligence, and a 
ready appreciation, entertain and inspire the com- 
pany with the immortal productions of Bach, Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Mendels- 
sohn? Not at all, or very rarely; but, after the 
players have gone through with the usual catalogue 
of common-place ballads, marches, and waltzes, 
some tasteful gentleman, or lady, is almost sure to 
call out from the sleepy crowd, “ Now give us old 
Virginny!”’ which, the next minute, throws every 
fluttering belle and empty dandy into spasms! 

This, in fact, is nearly all the music which our 





are at fault for the deficiency, for we give encour- 
agement to nothing better. We not only laud the 
silliest trash that is offered us, but we discourage 
every effort at improvement. If a Smith rises up 
among us, he meets with little or no sympathy. If 
a Werner settles in our midst, in whom we have 
one of the most accomplished artists in the whole 
country, in whose veins the blood of all the Bachs 
is freely coursing, we suffer him to pawn his instru- 
ments to pay his baker, while our drawing-rooms 
and parlors are overrun with professors, who, with 
difficulty, would explain the difference between a 
trill and a fit of ague! 

In no department of social life do we more need 
a reformation; in none, however neglected by 
thoughtful men in general, would a reformation 
be more directly manifest in the minds and morals 
of the people. But, while every citizen has a part 
to act, the work of reform is particularly in the 
hands of the cultivators of music. They have 
themselves let down the standard of their profes- 
sion. They must lift the banner up again. They 
must then hold to their integrity and gradually 
bring the public to it. There is a work for them 
to do worthy of their noblest efforts. It is music, 
ehiefly, that sustains our circuses, ball-rooms, ath- 
eneums, and theaters. It is in the power of musi- 
cians to shut up every one of them. They are 
fully able, too, to silence forever these lamp-blacked 
ballad-singers. They can introduce new ideas, a new 
and higher spirit, into our domestic circles. They 
can add much, by their productions, to the cause 
of liberty, of morality, of religion. They can go 
into our churches, and, by a high example, show 
the minister how much better he can preach when 
his heart has been elevated by real sacred music, 
and demonstrate to the people that the jarring dis- 
cord of a multitude is probably not a whit more 
acceptable to God, and certainly not more edifying 
to man, than pure, sweet, stirring strains of gen- 
uine harmony, sung, not only “with the spirit,” 
but, as the Scripture adds, “with the understand- 
ing also.” 

But, in spite of the discouragement which the 
world has so long thrown in the way of music, 
its professors have not all descended to the popular 
taste, nor given up to a gaping crowd the dignity 
of their mission. Some of the greatest men, who, 
in any age, have lived to adorn their species, have 
been musicians. As I have called you, who are 
members of the societies to whom I speak, in be- 
half of the better part of society, to a great and 
arduous work, I will offer you a few names as exam- 
ples worthy of imitation. 

First, then, I will give you the name of George 
Frederick Handel, who, not only by his composi- 
tions, but by his life and influence, showed himself 
to be one of the. greatest men of his age and coun- 
try. His oratorio of Samson was never listened 
to without the deepest passion. For sublimity it 
has been equaled only twice in the history of the 
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human family. The book of Job and his own 
Messiah are its only rivals. The nearest ap- 
proaches to this latter piece, as a work of genius, 
are found in the productions of Shakspeare, of 
Milton, and of Dante. There is really as much 
mind, as much power, as much effect, in Handel’s 
Messiah, as in the Paradise Lost of Milton. And 
yet Handel was nothing but a musician! 

I will repeat, also, the name of Joseph Haydn. 
I have listened to his Seasons, to his Te Deum, and 
to his Creation. During the performance of the 
latter, in the cities of Europe, persons have often 
fainted from the weight of emotion it imposed 
upon them. I have myself seen an audience agi- 
tated like the ocean in a tempest by this wonderful 
production. As they sat, tier after tier in the gal- 
leried odeons of our eastern cities, a towering cloud 
of witnesses, with flushed cheeks, watching the 
progress of the performance, every flash of a solo, 
every burst of the thundering chorus, would bring 
showers of tears from their uplifted faces. From 
what I have thus heard, I can well understand the 
touching anecdote related of this master. ‘Some 
years before his death,” says my authority, “the 
Dilettanti Society of Vienna concluded their win- 
ter concerts with a splendid performance of the 
Creation, to which Haydn was invited. His recep- 
tion made a great impression on him, weakened as 
he was by age, but his own work affected him still 
more deeply; and at the passage ‘Jt was light,’ 
overpowered by the harmony which he had him- 
self created, the tears ran down his cheeks, and, 
with uplifted arms, he cried, ‘Not from me, but 
thence does all thiscome!’” Yes, glorious old man, 
the gift that was in thee was the gift of God; and 
it was a benefice worthy of its Author! © 

I will offer you but one other instance of a mu- 
sician, who, in every way, asserted and maintained 
the dignity of his profession. It is that of the 
prodigy of Saltzburg, the world-famed author of 
the requiem, John Chrysostom Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart. At five years of age, Mozart was the won- 
der of all Germany, not for his musical abilities 
merely, but also for his general power of intellect. 
At six, though but the son of a poor kapellmeister, 
he was the companion of crowned heads and prin- 
ces. At seven, he left his native country for Paris, 
in which city he gave crowded concerts to the 
nobility. At eight, he proceeds to England, and 
gives a concert.to the court, in which he plays his 
own compositions only. At twelve, he goes to 
Italy, and astonishes that land of song. From this 
time to the day of his death, when he was but 
thirty-six years old, his fame was as wide as the 
civilized world. He studied every thing. He en- 
tirely mastered the ideas of his age. He excelled 
about equally in the science and in the art of mu- 
sic. He handled every subject. He improved every 
thing he touched. He was the only man who ever 
surpassed Aischylus, Corneille, and Shakspeare in 
dramatic composition; but it is affirmed that his 
musical dramas are more sublime than the Prome- 








theus Bound, the Cid, or Macbeth, and make a 
more powerful impression. His Don Giovanni is 
the masterpiece of his dramatic genius; and when 
first produced in the city of Prague, it is said to 
have thrown the whole population into confusion. 
They knew not how to say enough of it; and a 
modern critic, whose musical judgments are rather 
sober, has given the following opinion of its merits: 
“Whether we regard the mixture of passions in its 
concerted music, the profound expression of melan- 
choly, the variety of its situations, the beauty of 
its accompaniment, or the grandeur of its highten- 
ing and protracted scene of terror—the finale of the 
second act—Don Giovanni stands alone in dramatic 
eminence.” And I wish you to remember, that 
the man who is here placed, by competent author- 
ity, at the very head of dramatists, died in penury 
rather than yield to the low demands of a vulgar 
taste, and thus give up the dignity of his profession! 

There is almost a tragic interest, indeed, connect- 
ed with the death of Mozart; and the moral of it 
should be studied by all musicians. His most cele- 
brated work, the requiem, was his last effort, and 
was produced, as we all know, under impressions 
of a most mysterious and thrilling character: 
“Early in August,” says his biographer, “the 
composer was one day surprised by the entrance 
of a stranger, who brought him a letter without 
any signature, the purport of which was to inquire 
whether he would undertake the composition of a 
requiem, by what time he could be ready with it, 
and his price. The Unknown expressed himself 
on this occasion in a manner as flattering as it was 
mysterious. Mozart, who was never accustomed 
to engage in any undertaking without consulting 
his wife, related to her the singular proposition 
made to him, adding that he should like to try his 
hand in a work of that character, as the elevated 
and pathetic in church music was his favorite 
style. She advised him to accept the engagement; 
and he accordingly wrote an answer, stating his 
terms for the composition, but desiring to know 
where it should be sent when finished. In a few 
days the messenger returned, paid twenty-five duc- 
ats, half the price required, in advance, and in- 
formed the composer that, as his demand was so 
moderate, he might expect a considerable present 
on completing the score. He was to follow the 
bent of his own genius in the work, but to give 
himself no trouble to discover who employed him, 
as it would be in vain. On the departure of the 
stranger, he fell into a profound reverie; then, sud- 
denly calling for pen, ink, and paper, began to 
write.” But the composer had a prior engage- 
ment, which required him to visit Prague; and, 
just as he and his wife were getting into their trav- 
eling carriage, ‘‘ the stranger, who had brought the 
commission for the requiem, suddenly reappeared. 
‘How will the requiem proceed now?’ he inquired. 
Mozart excused himself on account of the necessity 
of the journey, and the impossibility of giving in- 
telligence of it to his anonymous employer, but 
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expressed his determination to make the work his 
first care on his return. This assurance gave satis- 
faction, and they separated.” On getting back, the 
composer took up the requiem again, but not with 
his usual gayety. He would sit, on the contrary, 
at his composing-desk, writing with wonderful ra- 
pidity, with his face flushed with emotion, and 
with his eyes overflowing with tears. His emotion 
became at length so excessive, that his wife, alarmed 
for the life of her idol, besought him, one day, to 
tell her unreservedly the cause. Mozart then told 
her, with trembling lips, that he was composing 
that requiem for himself; that his mysterious com- 
mission to write it was sent from God; that the 
stranger who brought it was not a mortal; and that 
it would shortly be performed over his own grave. 
Madam Mozart, shocked to hear him talk thus, 
vainly endeavored to remove these melancholy im- 
pressions from his mind. He went on, weeping 
and writing, day after day, till, overpowered by the 
labor and the excitement thus produced, he was 
compelled to take his bed. Though generally re- 
signed, he would sometimes indulge in the most 
mournful and touching reflections on the poverty 
and struggles of his former life compared with the 
bright prospects just opening to his view. “Now 
must I go,” he often said, “just as I should be able to 
live in peace—now leave my art when, no longer the 
slave of fashion, nor the tool of speculators, I could 
follow the dictates of my own feeling, and write 
whatever my heart prompts. I must leave my fam- 
ily—my poor children, at the very instant in which 
I should have been able to provide for their welfare.” 
He would then burs¢ into a new flood of passion, 
and weep till he fell asleep. ‘The requiem,” says 
his biographer, “lay almost continually by his bed; 
and Siissmayer was frequently at his side receiving 
instructions as to effects, the production of which 
by an orchestra he could never expect to superin- 
tend personally.” At two o’clock of the day on 
which he died, “he had been visited by some of 
his intimate friends. The ruling passion was now 
strongly exemplified. He desired the score of the 
requiem to be brought; and it was sung by his vis- 
itors around his bed, himself taking the alto part. 
They had proceeded as far as the Lacrymosa, when 
Mozart was filled with a violent fit of weeping, and 
the score was put aside.” His sister soon afterward 
came to see him. ‘As I approached his bed,” she 
says in her account, “he called to me, ‘It is well 
that you are here. You must stay to-night and see 
me die.’ I tried, as far as I was able, to banish this 
impression, but he replied, ‘The taste of death is 
already on my tongue—TI taste death.’”” Soon after- 
ward, looking calmly and affectionately upon his 
weeping wife, he said, with tears in his own eyes, 
“Did I not tell you that I was writing this requiem 
for myself?” That night, at exactly twelve o'clock, 
he died; and now, though there are probably not 
ten persons among my readers who, on the instant, 
could tell me the title of that Austrian monarch 
by whom the great composer was proudly looked 





down upon as a maker of mere operas and songs, 
should I require them to point out the greatest 
man, in every way, of that country and of that age, 
the name of the immortal Mozart would tremble on 
every tongue! 

It is possible, therefore, for the professors of mu- 
sic to rise to the real dignity of their art—to be 
great, and good, and noble men; and it is to this 
class of musicians that we look for the great re- 
forms advocated on another page. To you be- 
longs no small part of the labor and of the honor 
of this work. I have shown you what power you 
have. I beseech you to use it for the improvement 
of your fellow-men. I implore you to take an in- 
terest in every effort made for the advancement of 
the race. Lend not the sanction of your art to any 
low, impure, or unboly cause. Stand up in the 
dignity of your calling, for truth, for virtue, for 
religion, and for God. We all look to you for 
great, good, benevolent exertion. We sit before 
you, begging you, now and always, to pour into us 
a higher life, a diviner feeling, a loftier purpose. 
Breathe into our hearts a spirit of labor, of love, of 
harmony. Make bolder, balmier, better men of us. 
Let the power of your Handel, and the perfection 
of your Haydn, 

** Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned soul, 
And lap it in Elysium,” 

be your Jachin and your Boaz, the great columns 
between which you may always enter into the glo- 
rious temple of your profession; but let me remind 
you, that the two illustrious pillars, which stood at 
the entrance of the Jewish temple, and to which I 
have likened your chosen models, were connected 
at their summits by a chain of pomegranates from 
capital to capital. That chain in the science and 
art of music, by which the strength and the beauty 
of the profession have been united, is the immortal 
Mozart. 

Take these three great, good, glorious men as 
your guides; make the spirit of Christianity the 
spirit of your calling; and you will have, I trust, 
the most marked success in the high work to which 
God has called you. 


LIGHT OF THE SABBATH MORN. 





BY ANN M,. HUNTLEY, 


Lieut of the Sabbath morn, I welcome thee, 
So peaceful, so serene thou seem’st to me; 

Thy rays all pure incline my heart to pray’r, 
And banish from my thoughts all needless care. 
Alike in crowded courts, or desert plain, 
Where two or three assemble in his name; 
God’s smiles shall rest and make this holy day 
A type of that which shall not pass away. 


If here in homes of clay it seems so sweet, 

To mingle oft beneath the mercy seat, 

How shall our raptured souls, when pure and free, 
Enjoy the bliss of long eternity? 
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THE LAST WISH. 


BY REV, L. B, GURLEY. 


During the worst period of the cholera at Sandusky City, 
the Rev. Thomas Cooper, chaplain to seamen at that port, 
paid a visit to his intended bride, an intelligent and accom- 
plished young lady, who resided some miles from the city. 
They were to be married, it is said, in one week, and this was 
to be the last visit before the wedding-day. The following 
lines refer to this affecting incident. 


He came, though the wing of death’s angel was 
spread; 
And his brow wore the traces of sorrow; 
For he came from the scenes of the dying and dead, 
Where none could rely on the morrow. 


He came to his plighted—his beautiful one; 
We ask not the hopes of that hour; 

They part; but a brief, fleeting week shall roll on, 
Ere they meet in the nuptial bower. 


But, alas! ere the sun of that evening went down, 
The pestilence breathed on that lover; 
And ere the dark shadows of midnight were gone, 
The battle and death-strife were over. 
A warrior, he fell on the field of his toil, 
A watchman from Zion’s high tower; 
But he triumphed in death; and how rich was the 
spoil 
He won, in that soul-trying hour! 
The robes for the bridal, the wreath for the fair, 
All useless, unsoiled are reposing; 
And the hushed, stricken heart bleedeth on in de- 
spair, 
To none its deep sorrow disclosing. 
O, is there a land where the severed shall meet ? 
Then, let the sad heart cease repining; 
For Hope spreads her pinions the loved ones to greet, 
Who as stars in that heaven are shining. 


REST IN HEAVEN. 





BY MARY. 


Wuen sinks the soul in floods of woe— 
When wearied, worn with care below— 
A soft, sweet voice doth whisper low, 

“ There’s rest in heaven.” 


When sad despair the heart doth chill, 

And anguish deep each nerve doth thrill, 

That same sweet voice doth whisper still, 
«There’s rest in heaven.” 


When prostrate with disease and pain, 
And fevers scorch this mortal frame, 
That soothing voice is heard again, 

“ There’s rest in heaven.” 


When in the lone and icy tomb 

We lay some fond, endearing one, 

We'll feel that though on earth there’s none, 
“ There’s rest in heaven!” 








In all our wanderings here below, 
Where sorrows do spontaneous grow, 
This cheering truth we still may know, 
“‘There’s rest in heaven!” 
And when the cold night winds of death 
Shall chill our last expiring breath, 
This one bright hope will still be left, 
“There’s rest in heaven !” 
Rest in heaven! O, blissful sound! 
That when we’ve run life’s weary round, 
A place of rest at last be found 
With God in heaven! 


* 





GOD IN HIS WORKS. 


BY WILLIAM FORD, 
Romans i, 20, 
I see thee in each shrub that grows— 
Each flower and forest-tree; 
The lilac, mountain-oak, and rose, 
Reveal a God to me. 
I see thee in the glassy lake, 
Which mirrors forth the sky; 
I see thee in the humb’e brake, 
And heaven’s blue concave high. 


I see thee in the waving grain, 
And in the lime-rock pile; 

I see thee in the boundless main, 
And in the sea-girt isle; 

I see thee in each sparkling gem, 
In constellations bright, 

Which circle, like a diadem, 
The ebon brow of night. 


I hear thee in the matin hymn 
Of birds that hail the day, 

Wher Philomel, ’mid shadows dim, 
Pours forth his vesper lay; 

I hear thee in the zephyr mild, 
Which fans the fev’rish flower; 
And in the welcome wind so wild, 

That shakes the leafy bower. 


I hear thee in the ocean’s surge, 
Along the rock-bound shore; 

Jehovah’s voice is in that dirge— 
In that eternal roar; 

I hear thee when with lightning wheel 
Thy chariot-throne is driven; 

Thy voice is in the thunder-peal 
That shakes the dome of heaven! 

I know thou art in all above— 
In ocean, earth, and air; 

All speak of wisdom, power, and love; 
Thy glory all declare; 

But then to know a better part, 
To me my God has given; 

To know he dwells within my heart— 
To feel a hope of heaven! 
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THE DESERTER. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE HUNGARIAN WAR. 


FROM OUR GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Tue scenes of our story lie in Hungary. I know 


I need say nothing more, dear reader, to arouse | 


your immediate and deep interest. The only rec- 
ommendation the following pages can have, is 
truth, being a chronicle of only one of the many 
heart-breaking events which marked the cruelty 
of the Austrian leaders in that unhappy land, 
where Liberty weeps over the treason which bowed 
her head to the enemy’s yoke! 

It was a lovely evening in October, 1848. The 
day had been warm for the season; but as the sun 
sunk behind the hills a breeze came up from the 
Danube, stirring the leaves of the trees and flutter- 
ing among the wild flowers which border its banks. 
A more perfect picture of peace could scarcely be 
imagined. The little birds sat silently upon the 
boughs, groups of cattle lay half slumbering on 
the yellow grass, and the only human beings in 
sight were an aged couple who, arm in arm, walked 
slowly across the lawn in front of a fine old family 
mansion. The house, situated in the open country, 
just in the bend of the river between Pesth and 


Raab, was occupied only by the two old people and | 


their domestics. As they pursued their walk their 
conversation became somewhat anxious in its tone, 
and the old man said, “I believe I must send for 
Louis; it is best that he should be at home now.” 

A faint color spread over the cheek of his com- 
panion at these words, and she asked, “Do you 
think he is in any danger in Prague?” 

“Well, I can not tell,” answered the other; “he 
is rather hasty and adventurous, and his last letter, 
you know, told us how much his heart goes with 
his brave countrymen. At any rate, I shall feel 
better to have him with us; we are old, and know 
not how long we may be permitted to watch over 
him.” 

“My poor son!” murmured the old lady, raising 
her tearful eyes to heaven; “God grant that no 


misfortune may befall him! I can not,” she con- 


tinued, “help feeling very anxious at receiving no 
tidings from him for so many weeks.” 

“ That is not surprising,” said the father; “every 
thing is so irregular now, that a letter could hardly 
reach us even if he sent one; but I must try and 
get him home;” and for a few moments the parents 
walked on in silence. They reached the boundary 
of the lawn, and were startled at seeing a horseman 
coming at full speed along the road. As he passed 
the place where they stood, the old man cried out, 
“ What news?” 

The rider checked his horse an instant to answer, 
“Revolution in Vienna! the Emperor fled! I carry 
the news to Pesth!” and then spurred on. 

“The Lord have mercy on our country!” ex- 
claimed the old man. 

“God preserve my son!” sighed the mother; and 








the aged couple turned toward the house with slow 
steps and troubled countenances. 
* : 7 * * * 

The great struggle for liberty had now com- 
menced, and the world was to hear with wonder 
and awe of supernatural efforts, of heaven-inspired 
bravery on the part of the patriots who vowed 
themselves to their country and her independence. 

It was on the sixth day of October that the revo- 
lution broke out in Vienna, and the flight of the 
Emperor took place. He fled to Prague, where 
Windischgractz was then Governor. Some little 
time before this a revolutionary movement, or, 
rather, a strong manifestation of revolutionary 
sentiments being made by some of the students 
at the University of Prague, was instantly put 
down by the Governor ordering the youths into 
close confinement in the city prison. Among those 
who found themselves thus deprived of air and lib- 
erty, was young Louis Kerzer, whose bold and fear- 
less manner of declaring his sentiments had ren- 
dered him particularly obnoxious to the severity of 
the Governor. Thus, while his parents in their 
peaceful home were so anxiously watching for news 
from their son, he languished in prison, deprived of 
every comfort, and treated with barbarous cruelty. 

At the first tidings of the disturbances at Vienna, 
Windischgractz prepared to march upon that city. 
He collected his troops rapidly, and, in spite of 
their resistance and entreaties, the refractory stu- 
dents were taken from their prison and enrolled in 
the ranks of his army. The result of the Prince’s 
arrival in Vienna and meeting with Jellachich is 
well known. The city was taken, the people put 
down, and the leaders of the insurrection either 
shot or imprisoned. 

While at Vienna, Louis Kerzer found an oppor- 
tunity to transmit a letter to his parents, informing 
them of his situation, but quieting as much as pos- 
sible their fears for his personal safety. But though 
he wrote calmly, even cheerfully, his own anxiety 
respecting his parents was very great. Their old 
age, the solitude and seclusion in which they lived, 
and the well-known liberal views of his father, all 
conspired to fill his heart with forebodings, and 
make him furious against the power which had 
deprived him of all means of comforting or pro- 
tecting those dearest to him in life. 

On the seventh day of December, the victorious 
army quitted Vienna, and marched into Hungary, 
carrying fire and sword through all the country 
they passed. The troops under the command of 
Jellachich were even more lawless than the army 
of Windischgractz and the traces of their brutal- 
ity were left in every town and hamlet—in every 
cottage and farm-house between Vienna and Pesth. 
It was in the night that they came upon the peace- 
ful residence of the parents of Louis Kerzer. It 
was well known to one of Jellachich’s staff, who 
pointed it out, at the same time descanting very 
freely upon the old man’s independent views. It 
required nothing more to draw from the commander 
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an order for the instant destruction of the place, 
and the death of all who should make resistance. 
The two old people, sleeping peacefully side by 
side, were suddenly roused by the yells of the ruf- 
fians who surrounded their dwelling. They sprang 
to the floor, but only to see that the house was in | 
flames, and escape for themselves almost impossible. 
“We will not die thus!” cried the old man, the 
fire of youth returning once more to his veins—‘ we | 
will not die thus! They shall not say I yielded | 
unresistingly to my fate.” 
He caught up a gun, and sprang through the | 
door, his half-frantic wife following him. But at | 
the foot of the stairs they were met by a band of 
soldiers. The old man fiercely ordered them back. | 
He raised his gun, fired, and the next instant fell 
back upon the stairs a corpse, his body pierced by | 
the bullets of a dozen muskets. How his wife, the | 
poor old mother, escaped, she knew not. She re- 
membered feeling sick and giddy when she saw her 
husband fall—she remembered being borne by a | 
strong arm into the open air, but that was all. | 
When consciousness returned, she found herself | 
lying on the ground some distance from the farm. | 
The dawn was beginning to show itself, and with | 
difficulty the aged and heart-broken woman arose | 
and retraced her steps to the spot where had stood | 
her once happy home. She reached it at last, and | 
sank to the ground again at sight of the smoldering | 
ruins, the uprooted garden, the parched and black- | 
ened lawn. She pressed her withered hands before | 
her eyes to shut out the scene—the image of her 
dead husband, the companion of so many years, 
whose venerable head she had seen fall back so 
heavily on the stone stairs, the gray hair mixing in | 
the blood from his body. O, who can measure the | 
agony of the widow’s thoughts as all this arose be- 
fore her! She called upon her son—alas! he was 
not there to hear her; she was utterly desolate and 
alone, unable even to leave the scenes of all her 
griefs; for her tottering limbs could not bear her to 
the next hamlet, the only place where she could ex- 
pect aid and protection. Once she arose, and went 
up to the ruins. She looked, she searched every 
corner, turned up every heap of rubbish, but no 
trace of him she sought met her eyes, and then she 
seated herself upon a stone, bowed her head in her 
hands, and mourned in the agony of her spirit. 
It was near nightfall when she was discovered by 
a peasant whom curiosity had drawn to the spot, and 
whose humble cottage stood so buried in the wood, 
that the devastating demons of the night before 
had passed it by unnoticed. Touched with pity, | 
the sturdy fellow took the old lady in his arms, and | 
carried her, as if she had been a child, till he reached 
his cottage, where his wife received her with the 
deepest joy; for it was supposed that all the in- | 
mates of the farm-house had perished. 
While the poor old lady was thus sheltered from 
want, Louis was marching with the Austrian troops 





companions were caleulating the profits of the skir- 
mishes through which they must , he was think- 
ing only of the unprotected condition of his pa- 
rents, and bitterly mourning his own inability to 
aid them in case of trouble. Again and again he 
begged an interview with Prince Windischgractz, 


| hoping to soften his stern heart, and be allowed to 


fly to the protection of his family; but his request 
was always refused. Louis had never known any 
love but that of his parents. He was their Benja- 
min, the child of their old age, given to them as a 
consolation for the four beautiful boys lost in their 
youth. He had been their idol, and from his child- 
hood he could remember nothing but the deepest 
love and fondest care showered upon him. Far 
from spoiling him, this treatment stirred all the 
nobler feelings of the young man’s heart, and he 
loved his parents with a deep, devoted, grateful 
affection. As day after day passed away, and saw 
his hopes of returning to them with the periaission 
of his commander grow fainter, feelings of despair 
began to fill his mind. Sometimes he would chase 
them away as horrid visions sent to tempt him to 
ruin; at others, the thought of his mother and 
father overpowered every thing else, and he felt 
that he would brave a thousand deaths, ay, dis- 
grace itself, to be again with them. Other thoughts, 
too, pressed like leaden weights upon his heart. He 
was marching against Hungary—his country—for 
which he would have given his life’s blood; and at 


| every fresh outrage committed by the Austrians, he 


covered his face in shame that brutal force had 
placed him where he was. This state of things 


| could not last long. Louis felt that it could not. 


Anxiety for those he loved, the wrongs of his 
country, the cruelty of her oppressors, and the 
thought that he himself was marching with her 
foes, weighed too heavily upon him, and the hot 
blood which filled his veins to bursting told him 
that he must lay down his life at once, or risk it by 
abandoning his humiliating position. 

On the 5th of January the battle of Naschau 
took place. The night before the two armies en- 
camped within sight of each other. Louis Kerzer’s 
heart beat high as he marked the short distance 
which separated them. He had firmly resolved to 
die sooner than fight against his countrymen the 
next day; but now, as he looked, he asked himself, 
why could he not make an effort to join the Hun- 
garians, and why might he not succeed? His brain 
whirled at the thought, and he clasped his hands 
and prayed that success might attend him. He 
looked about him to see if a chance of escape of- 
fered itself; and as he was doing so, he-received the 
order to stand sentinel on one of the outer posts of 
the encampment. Louis felt 2s if his good angel 
had come to his aid. He repaired immediately to 


his post, but was somewhat disappointed te find 


an old Austrian there to keep him company... The 














night was cold, but beautifully clear; myriads of 
toward Naschau. Since his first enroilment, Louis | stars spangled the heavens, and reflected their glit- 
had been constantly sad and dejected. While his | tering light on the white, frosty ground. . Louis 
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could not but gaze in admiration upon the scene. 
All was hushed and still; not a leaf stirred—not a | dress far from him. 


sound broke upon the air, except the occasional 
deep-toned challenge of a sentinel. Behind him 
lay the Austrian camp, with the watch-fires burn- 


and with a shout of joy Louis threw his Austrian 


The battle commenced, and nobly did young 
Kerzer show his gratitude for the confidence placed 


| in him. His desperate bravery and fearless on- 


ing brightly, their light dancing upon the polished | 


steel of the stacked arms which stood in every di- | 


rection. In the center, upon a slight-rising ground, | 
_ they recognize him; and they ground their teeth as 


the white tent of Prince Windischgractz, surmount- 


ed by the Austrian banner, seemed to overlook the | 


whole, while the smaller tents of the officers and 


the artillery strewed around, formed one of the | 


most picturesque scenes imaginable. 


slaughts more than once turned the fortunes of 
the day in favor of the Hungarians. The Aus- 
trians could not but remark him, and well did 


they swore how he should suffer if he fell again 
into their hands. 

But we will not linger here. Fortune remained 
at last with the Austrians, and the Hungarian army 


In front of this, in plain sight, was the Hunga- | was dispersed in every direction. Finding that the 
rian encampment, resembling the other in all but | day was indeed lost, and that no efforts could serve 


the banner of liberty which floated over it, and in 
the apparent restlessness of the officers and men, 
who could be seen either grouped around the fires, 
their bright uniforms shining still brighter before 
the blaze, or walking about slowly, buried in 
thought. 

But Louis Kerzer did not allow himself to be- 
come too much absorbed in the contemplation of 
this romantic picture. Every thing considered, he 
thought he could not have a better chance of es- 
cape than the present. He looked at the old Aus- 
trian who was slowly pacing backward and forward. 
He measured his size, and then his mind was made 
up. Louis advanced toward him, made some re- 
mark upon the beauty of the night, and while the 
other was answering, Louis sprang upon him, 
grasped his throat, and with a vigorous effort 


brought him to the ground. The old man was 


so astounded, that he offered no resistance. Louis 
debated an instant whether he should strangle him 
or not, but better thoughts came into his mind, and 
he contented himself with gagging him, tying his 
hands and feet, and removing his musket out of his 
reach. This done, the young man lost no time in 
clearing the boundary of the Austrian camp, and 
with but very little difficulty, and in an incredibly 
short space of time, he reached the Hungarian en- 
campment. But as he stopped an instant to take 
breath, he was seized from behind by a couple of 
soldiers, who happened to be strolling that way, 
and who from his Austrian uniform immediately 
supposed him a spy. Louis silently, but very 
gladly, went with them to the tent of the General 
in command, and there he told his story. It bore 
truth upon the very face of it, and not one that 
heard presumed for an instant to doubt the young 
man’s word. 

“Only give me a chance in the battle to-morrow,” 
said Louis, “and you shall see if I have told you 
the truth or not.” 

Before morning Louis’ conversation and manner 
had so pleased the Hungarian officers, that they 
thought they could do no better than to give 
the brave young fellow a chance to distinguish 
himself, and a captain’s command was immedi- 
ately allotted to him. Another uniform was soon 
made up for him from the knapsacks of the officers, 





| an instani’s advantage, Louis Kerzer, with a few 


companions, fled across the country. As soon, 
however, as they were at a sufficient distance to 
be safe from pursuit, they separated, Louis deter- 
mining that his duty now was to go and assure 
himself of the safety of his parents. The poor 
fellow had great difficulty in reaching his old home; 
for the Austrian troops were all over the country, 
and his Hungarian uniform made him particularly 
conspicuous. On the fourth day after the battle of 
Naschau he first saw the forest which lay behind 
his father’s residence. His heart leaped with joy, 
and he pushed rapidly on, little suspecting the 
ruin and desolation to which he was hastening. 
As he neared the place, he looked around in aston- 
ishment; no house was to be seen. He shaded his 
eyes with his hands, but to no purpose; and then a 
horrid dread, a fear of some terrible disaster, came 
upon him, and forgetting his fatigue and the weary 
miles he had traveled, he sped along the road, 


| bounded up the hill, and stood motionless with 


horror at the sight which met his eye. 

His home in ruins! his dear, happy home! and 
his parents, where were they? what had been their 
fate? His heart sickened, and he leaned against a 
tree for support. Rousing himself at last, how- 
ever, he approached the ruined house, and as he 
passed the angle of the only wall still standing, he 
heard a sigh. Louis looked round from whence it 
came; he started, uttered an exclamation of rap- 
turous joy, and the next moment clasped his 
mother to his heart! 

There are some scenes which an author’s pen 
must be content to touch lightly upon, and not 
attempt to describe—scenes where heart speaks to 
heart, and the lips move not—where the agony of a 
lifetime is swallowed up in the joy of a moment. 
Such a one was the meeting between old Madame 
Kerzer and her son. The old lady was accustomed 
to come every day and muse for hours over the spot 
where she had once been so happy, and to-day she 
had come as usual, little thinking of the joy with 
which she would return from it. 

As she walked back to the peasant’s cottage with 
her son, she related to him all the particulars of 
which he was ignorant; and O, how his heart 
throbbed to think that he could not even revenge 
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his father’s death! But he had already mad« up 
his mind to join the Hungarian army again as soon 
as possible. He knew it was not safe to remain 
long where he was, and, therefore, as he was a little 
rested from the fatigues he had undergone, he pro- 
posed to his mother that they should proceed to- 
gether to Pesth, where he hoped to place her in 
safety and comfort, and then he could join his 
brave countrymen. The old lady very readily ac- 
ceded to the proposition. She would have gone 
any where, or done any thing for her son’s sake, 
and in her deep love she felt herself strong enough 
to endure any fatigue and privation. 

On the third day, therefore, after Louis’ arrival, the 
mother and son took leave of the kind peasant and 
his wife, and commenced their short but somewhat 
perilous journey; for it was impossible to know 
where the Austrian troops might be, or when they 
might surprise them. At last, however, after innu- 
merable difficulties, they arrived at Pesth, where 
they hoped their troubles were to end; but, poor 
Louis! what was his consternation to find that the 
Austrian troops were entering the city at the same 
moment with himself! His heart sank. He still 
wore his Hungarian unifortn, which he had found 
it impossible to exchange for any other dress, and 
he knew how dangerous it would be to be seen by 
any of his old companions. 

“ Mother!” he exclaimed, “I must fly; my life is 
in danger every moment that I remain here! But 
you—I must find some place of safety in which to 
leave you!” 

They were standing in a small court-yard in a 
narrow street, which Louis had entered in order to 
escape observation. Old Madame Kerzer had kept 
up a hopeful heart till now. She had not com- 
plained of hunger or fatigue during their journey, 
though she suffered much fronf both. She had 
shown no signs of weariness, but had always 
spoken cheerfully to reassure her son. She had 
hoped, she had believed, that the time was near 
when they would be divided no more, but, peace- 
fully settled in some quiet place, her darling child 
would console her for all her trials. But now, now 
that she knew, that she heard him say his life was 
momentarily in danger, and that he must leave her 
and fly, her overtaxed energies gave way, she threw 
herself into his arms, and, bursting into tears, 
sobbed aloud. Louis could only press her aged 
form to his heart and mingle: his tears with hers; 
for no words of consolation could he find. 

While they were standing there indulging their 
grief, a woman came out of the house which stood 
in the court, and seeing them, immediately ran 
back, when out came a man, who ordered them to 
leave the premises at once. He informed Louis 
that the Hungarian soldiers were flying as fast as 
possible from Pesth, and if he did not do the same 
before nightfall, he would find it impossible to 
leave the city at all. Poor Louis! what was he to 
do? It was evident that he must go, but what was 
to become of his mother? He appealed to the man 





before him. He told him of her sorrows, of her 
age, and her love for hiniself, but the man listened 
without being at all moved, and not only refused 
himself to shelter the old lady, but told Louis that 
it would be impossible for him to find a safe place 
for her in all the city. 

“Then, my poor son,” said Madame Kerzer, “I 
will go with you. Once more we will fly together, 
and God will have mercy upon us and help us.” 

“My dear mother,” said Louis, “you can not go 
farther; you have undergone too much fatigue al- 
ready” 

“‘Holloa, landlord! will you come and wait on 
your customers?” cried a voice from the open door 
of the house. It was an Austrian officer who spoke, 
but who immediately retired; for the evening was 
cold. 

“‘For God’s sake,” cried the landlord, “be off 
with you; my own head would not be safe if you 
were caught here.” ‘And he ran back into the 
house. Louis only waited a moment to assure 
himself that his mother was somewhat revived, 
and then, under cover of the twilight, they left 
the court, the street, and, at last, but with heavy 
hearts, the city. But there was no alternative. 
Louis inquired of a workman, whom he found go- 
ing into the city, and from whom he learned that 
the Hungarians were all proceeding to the valley of 
the Theiss, where they were to organize their plans. 
Thither he resolved to proceed as rapidly as possi- 
ble; but, alas! hope sank within him when he 
thought of the difficulties which surrounded him. 
The constant fear of being surprised and taken, 
his body weakened by fatigue and privation, an 
old and feeble woman to protect, and the weather 
becoming very cold, without money, food, or shel- 
ter—what was to become of them, and how were 
they to reach the Theiss? 

That night they walked on as far as their strength 
would allow, and then lying down beneath some 
trees, slept till morning. It would make my story 
too long were I to enter into the details of all that 
Louis Kerzer and his unhappy mother endured 
during the next four or five days. What little food 
they dared to beg along the road was scarcely 
enough to keep them from starving; and the nights 
passed in the open air, and the days of fatigue, 
fear, and anxiety, reduced them both to the most 
pitiable condition. But their troubles only seemed 
to draw them closer together. The old mother 
clung to her son, and the young son to his mother, 
as if, indeed, they were the only links which bound 
each other to the earth. 

Louis had had but one piece of good fortune, 
which was in exchanging his coat for that of a 
peasant, and in procuring a blanket for his mother; 
but he had about him still enough of the Hun- 
garian uniform to oblige him to be as cautious as 
before. 

On the fifth evening of their weary journey, they 
lay down as usual beneath some trees, Louis having 
sought out a peculiarly-secluded place, as he thought. 
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Though they had traveled so long, they had made 
but little progress; for they were obliged to go so | 
slow, to stop and conceal themselves so often, and 
to retrace their steps so frequently, that they were 
now really only a good two days’ distance from | 
Pesth. 

Louis had found a hollow in the ground, which | 
he thought the best place to pass the night, and | 
gathering together as many dry leaves as he could | 
find, he made a bed for his mother, and they lay 
down side by side with only the old blanket over 
them. They had traveled more than usual that 
day, and were so entirely worn out, that neither 
the severe cold nor their anxiety could keep them 
from sleeping soundly. A violent snow-storm came 
on and covered them with snow, but they felt it 
not; the wind blew and whistled through the trees, 
but still they slept. 

Day dawned, and soon afterward a party of sol- 
diers, accompanied by an officer, entered the wood. 
They had been out on a scout, and were now re- 
turning to Pesth. 

“Ha! what have we here?” exclaimed the officer, 
and the whole party stood before the spot where 
lay the unfortunate mother and son. The snow 
which had fallen had covered all but their heads, 
and their pale, thin faces looked like those of the 
dead. Gently the officer turned back the blanket, 
and looked‘on for a moment in silence. The poor 
young man lay with his arms around the emaciated 
form of his mother as if to protect her from harm, 
while her long, withered arms were thrown around 
his neck, and the hands clasped tightly together 
on his shoulder. O, man! Austrian! where was 
the remembrance of your own mother as you gazed 
upon that scene? Why, when in that wretched 
youth you recognized the deserter of Naschau—O, 
why, for his aged mother’s sake, did you not pass 
on and leave him unmolested ? 

“Up, coward! deserter! up!” were words which 
startled Louis and his mother from their sleep, and 
curdled the blood at their hearts. Both sprang to 
their feet, and saw in an instant that escape was 
impossible. They did not speak, but Louis clasped 
his mother tightly in his arms. 

“So, sir,” said the officer, “your name is Kerzer, 
I believe?” 

Louis bowed. 

“And you deserted from the Austrian army the 
night before the battle of Naschau ?” . 

««|——,” began Louis, but the officer interrupted 
him. 

“Stop, sir; not a word. I know you well. You 
were very brave on the other side, and seemed to 
care little for your life. I hope you have not learned 
to prize it more since; for your time in this world 
is very short. Soldiers, prepare your muskets!” 

‘* Not here!” cried Louis—“ you will not, can not 
in this summary manner—O God !”—— 

“My son! my son!” screamed the mother. “0,” 
she cried, throwing herself at the officer’s feet, 





“gave him—save him! You will not murder him 


in cold blood! Look at my gray hairs, and have 
pity on me; he is all, all I have left on earth. O, 
for your own mother’s sake, spare me—spare me my 


| child!” 


The iron-hearted brute turned from her unmoved. 
“Are you ready?” he asked of the soldiers. They 
answered in the affirmative. 

“Young man, if you have any prayérs to say, 
you had better be about it.” 

“You do not mean what you say,” cried Louis; 
“you will not be so cruel.” 

“You deserve your fate,” was the only answer; 
“come, I give you five minutes;” and he took out 
his watch. 

Louis clasped his mother in his arms, but they 
did not speak again. The minutes flew by, and at 
last a soldier came up and touched Madame Kerzer 
on the shoulder, but she did not move. 

“Take her away!” cried the officer, “his time is 

up.” 
The old lady struggled and clung tightly to her 
son, and Louis held her with all his strength to his 
heart, but she was forced from him at last. As he 
saw her dragged away, he turned as if to fly after 
her. He stretched out his arms toward her. 

“Mother! mother!” he cried. 

A sudden order was given, a sharp, quick report 
was heard, and Louis Kerzer leaping into the air 
fell to the earth to rise no more! One loud, long 
shriek was heard, even above the noise of the dis- 
charging muskets, and the souls of the mother and 
the son took their heavenward flight together. 


* 
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BY 0, J, VICTOR, 
* 


Room for the early dead! 
A couch for her weary frame, 
And a pillow to lay her head 
Where never in dreams it hath lain; 
Down, down in the grave so narrow and deep, 
Yet never so low but angels will keep. 
Room for the lovely dead! 
And flowers to strew her bier; 
A wreath to lay o’er her head, 
And an urn for the mourner’s tear. 
When the lovely and gentle lie sleeping 
The angels are watching the weeping. 


Room for the peaceful dead! 
Room for the beautiful clay! 
No place more befittingly made, 
To soothe life’s care away. 
Deep, deep the repose, so silent and deep, 
Ah, who would awaken the slumberer from sleep! 
Room, room for the happy dead! 
A couch for her weary frame, 
And a pillow to lay her head 
Where Christ the Redeemer hath lain; 
With a smile like the morning she glided away— 
As dew in the morning she vanished in day. 
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NIGHT; 
ITS RELATION TO SCENERY—TO THE RELIGIOUS SENTI- 
MENT AND POETRY. 


BY REV. A. STEVENS, A. M. 
« Why sleepest thou? now is the pleasant time, 
The cool, the silent, save where Silence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now, awake, 
Tanes sweetest his lone-labored song; now reigns 
Fall orb’ 1 the moon, and with more-pleasing light 
Shadowy sets off the face of things; in vain, 
If none regard; heav’n wakes with all its eyes.” 
Parapise Lost, Boox V. 

Tue night compiises one-half of our time. Does 
Nature thus indicate that half of our existence 
ought to be spent in the oblivion of sleep? Does 
she spread darkness over us merely to compel us 
from the drudgery of our workshops and marts, 
that we may gain, in slumber, energy to renew 
again the daily toil? On the contrary, the instinct 
for sleep, which she herself has implanted within 
us, does not demand, does not admit of so large a 
waste of our lives. But little more than half of 
our nightly hours is necessary for its demand. 
What, then, does she indicate by this long and ever- 
recurring interval of darkness? She would remind 
us that the chief end of life is not toil and gain— 
that toil and gain are but the means of sustaining 
life for its nobler ends. She would lure us, by her 
tranquil night-spell, from the sordid drudgery of 
mammon, to the converse of our hearths, to medi- 
tative tranquillity, to the counsels of good books, 
to quiet devotions, or to the contemplation of her 
most impressive scenery. There is appointed us a 
period of devout rest, not only on every seventh 
day, but at the close of every day—hours in which 
she would remind us of ourself and of her God. 

This indication is made clear and impressive 
by the display of solemn splendor with which she 
arrays the night. Under its incantations the invis- 
ible worlds are disclosed; the landscape is dimly 
vailed as with mystic shadow; or the moonlight 
gilds the clouds, the streams, and the mountain 
crags. Why is the scenery of our own sphere thus 
beautified below—why the heavens above crowned 
with resplendent lights—if the night is not de- 
signed as the high and solemn time of man’s best 
thoughts—the time of his inspiration and conse- 
cration? Why this infinite disclosure of the uni- 
verse, if it is not that man may be reminded of his 
relations to it, and commensurately expand his 
thoughts and hopes? 

The very obscurity which darkness spreads over 
the slighter scenes around us adds to the impress- 
iveness of the grander features of nature. Daylight 
is necessary to appreciate the beauty of individual 
objects—the shrub or tree—but the great forest ap- 
pears most imposing in the subdued light of the 
night. The flower-garden needs the day, but the 
firmament, the mountains, the far-extending plains, 
receive new grandeur from the night. Whatsoever 
is sublime in nature is enhanced by the night. 


Nor is it deficient in beauty. Though minuter 


| beauties fade from our sight under its shadows, 





| they only give way to beauty niore extended, more 


tranquil, and more elevating. The moonlit lake, 


| the river gliding now in shadow, now in the mild 
_ brightness, the half-illumined landscape, the forest 
| glades, with their shadowy aisles, and colonnades, 


and cathedral solemnity, the stars ‘‘ beautiful as 
the eyes of cherubim,” the queen of the night her- 
self, with her placid radiance—these have a beauty 
which no day-scenes can rival. 

Night is not only rich in the beauty and sublim- 
ity of its picturesque relations, but also in their va- 
riety. Its successive periods present a series of 
striking dioramic scenes. First comes the twilight, 
With its poetic associations and tranquilizing effect. 
The shadows subtended from the mountain are pro- 
longed and deepened, filling the ravines and vales 
with the growing darkness, while the declining 
light still lingers in tints upon the clouds of the 
horizon, or in the dim, golden suffusion of the ze- 
nith. The heated atmosphere is refreshed by a 
cooler temperature. Animated nature ceases its 
toiling activity, and its din is hushed into the mur- 
mur of the insects and the evening notes of here 
and there a solitary bird. The lowing herds wend 
their way over the landscape to their night shelters, 
and the husbandman, fatigued with labor, seeks 
repose at his cottage door. The evening star first 
emerges from the deepening gloom of the heavens, 
and then planet after planet, sun after sun, and 
constellation after constellation comes forth to hight- 
en, by their individual luster, the general magnifi- 
cence. What a panorama of splendors does the 
celestial vault now present to either the scientific 
or poetic eye! How the starlit immensity spreads 
out above us, amplifying our own consciousness, 
and inspiring the soul with a pervading and myste- 
rious awe! Our vision, limited during the day to 
the compass of a few miles, now stretches itself over 
hundreds of millions into the illimitable space, and 
the eye gazes on spheres appallingly sublime in 
their distance and magnitude, and drinks in radia- 
tions that darted from them before the “morning 
stars sang together” over our own creation—spheres 
which, though wheeling through circuits of mil- 
lions after millions of miles, are so remote that 
their stupendous motions are lost from our view, 
and their apparent positions deviate not an iota 
from hour to hour, aad night to night. Who that, 
amid the deep stillness of the night, looks forth 
upon this overpowering display of the universe, is 
not smitten with awe, and does not admit that the 
glory of the night has no parallel in the reality or 
poetry of the day? 

And over this starry scenery glides the moon, 
whose poetic beauty has been consecrated, by the 
classic muse, in the finest myths of Greek literature. 
The softness and mildness of its light gives a 
charm to the night, which is never equaled in the 
intense radiance of the day. The outlines of the 
scenery blend more harmoniously in its subdued 
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illumination; its blandness is congenial with the | 


semi-obscuration of nature and the poetic reverie 
which this. obscuration produces in the mind; and 
as it gilds the sailing clouds, the summits, and the 
hillsides, the streams and the lakes, the mind, en- 
chanted with the tranquil charm, acknowledges 
that beautiful indeed is it in its season. 

And as the darkness recedes, new beauties gather 
around its retiring footsteps. Star after star disap- 
pears; the moon sinks below the hills or melts 
away; the gray dawn first hangs above the horizon, 
and then diffuses itself over the sky; animated na- 
ture begins gradually its early murmurs; the aurora 
streaks the east with purple; the shadows fade from 
the forests and ravines, and the solemn poetry of 
the night gives place to the morning hymn, the 
brightness and gladness, the toils and anxieties, of 
the day. 

Other variations are there also in the scenery of 
the night. The aurora borealis, crowning the pole 
with a coronet of radiations, is a glory of the night 
alone. Nocturnal storms, howling amidst the thick 
darkness on the mountains or in the forest, or sweep- 
ing over the heavens in the cloud-chariots, with 
thunders and lightnings, are always more sublime 
than storms by day. Several of the noblest fea- 
tures of natural scenery are most impressive at 
night; such, as has been remarked, is the case with 
mountainous outlines, forests, and extended plains. 
He that would appreciate the peculiar sublimity of 
the prairie scenery of the west, must travel those 
vast levels-in the silence of the moonlit night. The 
scenery of the sea is also enhanced by the night in- 
comparably above its appearance by day. 

Night imparts this ideal enhancement not only 
to the features of nature, but also to adventitious 
circumstances. The ancient ruin, grand edifices, 
the great city, with its shadowy spires and masses, 
reposing in the still darkness, the burial of the 
dead, with its somber procession, the conflagration, 
with its ringing of bells and its reddened atmos- 
phere, the night battle, with its alarms and peculiar 
perils, the wreck at sea, are rendered doubly im- 
pressive by the darkness. 

And then, as if nature would impart to man a 
mood congenial with such sublimities and beauties, 
there is a tendency, already alluded to, in the si- 
lence and obscurity of the night, to excite in the 
mind poetic and even religious sensibility. Minuter 
objects disappearing, the attention is less distract- 
ed—the faculties more collected to contemplate the 
grander lineaments of the scenery. There is pro- 
duced, too, by the surrounding stillness and the par- 
tial illumination a tranquilizing effect favorable to 
serene thought and pure feeling. The anxieties of 
the day subside, the faculties experience a refreshing 
repose in their relaxation from the tension in which 
the pursuits of ambition or business have held them, 
the moral feelings recoil from their long contact 
with the material interests of life, and expand them- 
selves with the grateful sense of liberation amidst 
the meditative influences of the evening. Wouldst | 





thou tranquilize with benign thoughts thy care- 
worn spirit,O man? Wouldst thou rise above the 
sensualism of thy toiling day life? Wouldst thou 
expand thy consciousness from the limits of thy 
narrow workshop to the relations which thou sus- 
tainest to the Infinite? Go forth, then, thought- 
fully and prayerfully, amidst the solemnities of the 
night, walk in the shadows of the forest or the 
mountain, look up to the starry firmament, imbibe 
the stillness of nature’s own mood, and feel that 
thou art not a mere drudge—that the earth is not 
only an arena of toil and strife, of sweat and blood— 
that it is the fitting birthplace of eternal minds— 
the theater of preliminary training for those higher 
spheres, which shed down their glories upon thy 
night-watchings, to remind thee that thy destiny is 
above, not below. 

Night is not without its solace also. Its serenity 
soothes the anxious spirit, and enables it to recol- 
lect its distracted powers, while its scenery, so sug- 
gestive of lofty and peaceful meditations, imparts 
calmness, and strength, and elevation to the soul. 
Man’s sorrows are not chiefly from without—from 
the adventitious circumstances of fortune, or the 
sensibilities of his physical nature. They come up 
from the profound of his soul, from the deep con- 
sciousness of the absence of harmony between him- 
self and God, and the economy of the universe 
around him. His selfishness, the absorption of his 
soul by temporary interests, the predominance of 
his animal over his higher nature—these cause his 
inward misery. Nature around him, as well as 
revelation, indicates to him better affections and 
a higher destiny; but his downward tendencies 
lead him captive. The appeals to his higher intel- 
lectual susceptibilities, which come from all the 
surrounding universe, as well as the appeals of rev- 
elation to his moral sense, are in conflict with his 
sordid tendencies, and maintain within him the 
consciousness of incongruity and strife. It is in 
the calm and meditative night season, that his bet- 
ter consciousness prevails, and his soul, emanci- 
pated from the distractions of the day, balances 
itself in freer harmony with the universe and its 
Creator. The stillness of the night enters into his 
spirit and hushes its disquiets; his good resolutions 
gain strength from tranquillity and meditation. 
As he contemplates the immensity around him, his 
soul stretches itself beyond the cramping limits 
of his daily avocations; and as he gazes up at the 
calm and luminous spheres, he imbibes strength 
from their aspect, and aspires to realize the relations 
which connect him with higher worlds. 

Night is solemn and religious. Theréfore it is 
that the nations in the purity and poetic suscepti- 
bility of their infancy have peopled its darkness 
with nocturnal marvels. It was the season for rev- 
elations, and visions, and portentous dreams, and 
astrologic signs. And now, when men deem these 
marvels exploded, the somber enchantment still 
lingers about the resting-place of the dead, the 
olden ruin, and the forest solitude. 
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And not alone in the poetic myths of early na- 
tions do we find this religious idealism of the 
night, but the records of our faith show that the 
true God chose it as appropriate, by its impressive 
associations, for his most signal interpositions among 
men. The sacred records are full of allusions to it. 
The patriarch “built an altar in Beersheba; for the 
Lord appeared unto him in the night there;” and 
his successor, the founder of Israel, saw in a dream 
at night his sublime vision of the angels “ ascend- 
ing and descending,” in the wilderness at Bethel. 
He wrestled with the angel at night at Penuel; and 
in his old age, on his way to Egypt to meet his lost 
son, ‘God spoke unto him in the visions of night.” 
It was at night that the voice from heaven called 
the child of Elkanah in the temple; and at night 
Solomon saw the vision of the Divine presence, and 
received the promise of wisdom. The prophet of 
Pethar detained the messengers of the Moabite 
king, at each visit, over the night, that he might 
“know what the Lord would say” to him. It was 
in a night vision that the dream of the Babylonish 
king was made known to the Hebrew prophet. At 
night the Medo-Persian king was troubled in his 
sleep for the salvation of the captive Jews. It was 
at night that the angel released Peter from his 
chains, and spoke to Paul in his dungeon at Jeru- 
salem, and shook his prison at Philippi; and at 
night the angel appeared to him in the “ Macedo- 
nian vision,” and at the shipwreck of Melita. The 
emancipated Hebrews commenced their march from 
Egypt at night—‘that night of the Lord to be ob- 
served of all the children of Israel in all their gen- 


erations”—and it was at night that they took up 
their sublime march through the sea; and “in the 
morning watch the Lord looked to the host of the 
Egyptians through the pillar of fire and the cloud,” 
and “triumphed gloriously,” throwing “the horse 


and his rider into the sea.” The advent was an- 
nounced at night to the shepherds on the plains of 
Bethlehem. The Messiah retired to the mountains 
for prayer in the night; for, though “in the day- 
time he was teaching in the temple, at night he 
went out and abode in the mount that is called the 
Mount of Olives;” and “in those days he went out 
into a mountain to pray, and continued all night in 
prayer to God.” His agony in the garden was at 
night; it was probably before the shadows of the 
night had gone that he rose from the dead; and it 
was in the “evening, the first day of the week,” 
that he revealed himself in the midst of his disci- 
ples with the benediction, “‘Peace be unto you.” 
“God giveth songs in the night,” says the patri- 
arch of Uz; and the Hebrew psalmist exclaims, “In 
the night his song shall be with me, and my prayer 
unto the God of my fathers.” “I have remem- 
bered thy name, O God, in the night—I meditate 
on thee in the night watches.” 

Thus have good men prayed, and watched, and 
held communication with the spiritual world in 
the solemn season of the night; for then has God 
especially deigned to commune with and instruct 
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his chosen ones. “In thoughts from the visions of 
the night, when deep sleep falleth on men, fear came 
upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones 
to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face; the 
hair of my flesh stood up; it stood still, but I could 
not discern the form thereof: an image was before 
mine eyes, there was silence, and I heard a voice 
saying, Shall mortal man be more just than God? 
Shall a man be more pure than his Maker?” ' 

Remorse shrinks from the sober suggestions of 

the night watches: 
J, that with soft control 

Shut the dim violet, hush the woodland song; 
I am the avenging one—the armed—the strong— 

The searcher of the soul! 

I, that shower dewy light 
Through slumbering leaves, bring storms—the tempest birth 
Of memory, thought, remorse. Be holy, earth! 

I am the solemn night!” 

And it is in the composure and self-recollection 
of these pensive hours, that the affections, borne 
down by the pressure of earthly tones, regain their 
sway, and saddened but salutary memories throng 
back upon the spirit. 

“TI come with all my train: 
Who calls me lonely? Hosts around me tread, 
The intensely bright, the beautiful, the dead— 
Phantoms of heart and brain. 


I bring them from the past— 
From true hearts broken, gentle spirits torn— 
From crushed affections, which, though long o’erborne, 
Make their tones heard at last. 
I bring them from the tomb; 
O’er the sad couch of late repentant love 
They pass—though low as murmars of a dove— 
Like trumpets through the gloom.” 

The day is for the workshop of life; the night is 
its diurnal sabbath; therefore, nature crowns the 
night with peculiar glories. The enchantment of 
darkness transforms the great earth workshop into 
a holy fane, pervaded with devout stillness and dim 
religious shadow, and hung with celestial lamps. 
Or, more rightly, the world becomes the Propyleon 
of that vaster temple of the universe, the lamps of 
whose portals are the innumerable suns, and the 
nebule, the white vapor of incense hanging over 
its far-off altar. Wipe, then, the soil of labor from 
thy brow, O man, at the evening tide! look forth 
upon the revealed universe! bow down with awe, 
and worship! 

Yea, worship then; for night is congenial with 
devout emotions. Released from the toils and con- 
flicts of the day, the wearied spirit craves the sup- 
port and refreshment of better thoughts, and seeks 
repose in God. Darkness imparts a sober mood to 
all around us, and our harassed hearts yield them- 
selves to the quieting influence, resigning their 
querulous doubts for confiding faith. The vast dis- 
closure of the universe above us lifts us from the 
narrow associations of our own little world, and 
awes us with higher views of that boundless thea- 
ter of destiny whereon we have only commenced 
our endless course. 

Night has also intimate relations to poetry. All 
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the great bards have availed themselves of its ter- 
rible or beautiful imagery. The Greeks described 
it under the deified form of Nox moving in her car 
over the firmament, attended by the constellations, 
and mantled with a black vail which was gemmed 
with stars; and they distinguish it in the poetic 
fables of Endymion and Selene, Cynthia, Hesperus, 
Morpheus, and Mors. Hesiod celebrates its poetical 
terrors, and ascribes to it the birth of Destiny, Fate, 
Dreams, and Death. Homer abounds in allusions 
to it. In his description of the night bivouac, at 
Troy, with its camp fires, “‘ which illumined all the 
ground,” he introduces a most graphic night-scene: 


** As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night! 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her cacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole; 
O’er the dark trees a yellower luster shed, 

And tip with silence every mountain’s head; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies. 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
So, many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays. 
The long reflections of the distant fires 

Gleam on the walls and tremble on the spires; 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shed a shady luster o’er the field.” 


Virgil speaks of the profound tranquillity of night 
in a passage every line of which seems instinct with 
the repose which he would describe: 


«°T was dead of night, when weary bodies close 
Their eyes in balmy sleep and soft repose; 
The winds no longer whisper through the woods, 
Nor marmuring tides disturb the gentle floods. 
The stars in silent order mov’d around, 
And peace, with downy wing, is brooding on the ground. 
The flocks, and herds, and party-colored fowl, 
Which haunt the woods, or swim the weedy pool, 
Stretch’d on the quiet earth securely lay, 
Forgetting the past labors of the day.” 


What in Milton is more impressively poetic than 
his picture of night in Eden, and the evening wor- 
ship of the first pair? To him the night was too 
sublime to have been made solely for oblivious re- 
pose; he deems it the fitting time for the worship 
of angels as well as men: 


«“ Nor think, though men were none, 
That heav’n would want spectators—God want praise; 
Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 
All these with ceaseless praise His works behold 
Both day and night: how often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole, or responsive each to other’s note, 
Singing their great Creator? oft in bands 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heav’nly touch of instrumental sounds 
In fall harmonic number join’d, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav’n.” 


And when the night had “ measured with her shad- 
owy cone, half way up the hill, this vast sublunar 
vault,” then the “cherubim, armed, issued forth 





from their ivory port to their night watches in 
warlike parade.” His description of the evening 
in paradise is as exquisite a gem of verse as the 
language contains: 
“ Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad; 

Silence accompanied; for beast and bird, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 

Were slunk—all but the wakeful nightingale; 

She all night long her amorous descant sung; 

Silence was pleas’d; now glow’d the firmament 

With living sapphires. Hesperus, that led 

The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 

Apparent queen, unvail’d her peerless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 


Dante incessantly shades the Divina Comedia 
with the somber lines of the night. He opens the 
poem at night in “a gloomy-wood.” Guided by 
Virgil, he enters among the terrors of the Inferno, 
when the day was departing and “the air was im- 
browned with shadows,” and it is shortly before 
dawn that he emerges from the infernal circles, and 
hails with ecstasy the 

“Sweet hue of eastern sapphire that was spread 
O’er the serene aspect of the pure air 
High up as the first circle. . 
The radiant planet that to love invites 
Made all the orient laugh, and vailed beneath 
The pisces’ light that in its escort came. 
. Heaven of their rays seemed joyous.” 
He enters at evening with his guide the valley 
which was watched by “two angels, with two 
flame-illumined swords,” and where he hears a 
spirit sing, “Te lucis ante,” with “upward gaze 
directed to the bright supernal wheels.” 
« Now was the hour that wakens fond desire, 
In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful heart 
Who in the morn have bid sweet friends farewell, 
And pilgrim, newly on his road, with love 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper bell from far, 
That seems to mourn for the expiring day.” 
He opens his ninth canto with a description of the 
retiring night when surora 
*« Look’d palely o’er the eastern cliff; her hai 
Lucent with jewels, glitter’d; 
and where then we were 
Two ame ‘of her ascent the night had past; 
And now the third was closing up its wing. 
° In that hour, 
When near 1 the ove the swallow her sad lay, 
Rememb’ring haply ancient grief, renews; 
And when our minds, mere wand’rers from the flesh, 
And less by thought restrain’d, are, as ’twere, full 
Of holy divination in their dreams.” 


He enters purgatory at night, when “ with cleft orb 
the moon once more overhangs her watery couch.” 
When the angel marshals them onward to the fourth 
cornice, it is “hooded night, when many a star on 
all sides through the gloom shone out;” and it is 
night when they make the last ascent to the terres- 
trial paradise, and the poet, falling asleep on the 
mountain, saw the beautiful vision of the two fair 
sisters symbolizing the active and contemplative 
life. 

Shakspeare appreciates the advantages of the 
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night for poetical effect. His Midsummer’s-Night 
Dream, with its fairies meeting 
**In grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen,” 

is an example throughout. One of the finest of 
those playful scenes, with which he so inimitably 
enlivens his gayer dialogue, is a colloquy, in the 
Merchant of Venice, on night romance, between 
Jessica and her lover, as they walked, by moon- 
light, the avenue to Portia’s house: 


“* LORENZC. 
The moon shines bright. In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise—in such a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 
JESSICA. 
In such a night 
Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew; 
And saw the lion’s shadow ere himself, 
And ran dismay’d away. 
LORENZO. 
In such a night 
Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and wave her love 
To come again to Carthage. 
JESSICA. 
In such a night 
Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old son. 
LORENZO. 
In such a night 
Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew; 
And with an unthrift love did ran from Venice 
As far as Belmont. 
JESSICA. 
And in such a night 
Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her well, 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, 
And ne’er a true one. 
LORENZO. 
And in such a night 
Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 
JESSICA. 
I would out-night you did nobody come; 
But, hark! I hear the footing of a man.” 


He avails himself of the night with terrific effect 
in his tragedies. It is when “night thickens, and 
the crow makes wing to the rocky woods” that the 
murder of Banquo is accomplished. His ghost 
rises at the night banquet; and what can surpass 
in poetic effect the night-scene in which Lady 
Macbeth wanders asleep from her bed, with a light 
in her hand to examine the blood spots on the 
floor? The powerfully-described storm, on the 
heath, which beats upon the raving Lear, is at 
night. The finest scenes of Romeo and Juliet are 
laid in the night. Such is the unequaled fancy 
picture of Queen Mab. Romeo falls in love at 
night with Juliet, 


* Whose beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” 


It is at night that he sees her from Capulet’s gar- 
den “when the blessed moon tips with silver all 





the fruit-tree tops.” He resorts to the monk’s cell, 
when 
‘The gray-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 

Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light, 

And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels,” 
He parts from his night interview with her when 

“Envious streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east; 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 
And he enters her tomb and dies by her side at 
night. 

Hamlet opens with a graphic night-scene, and an 
apparition, and at night the prince sees the ghost 
of his murdered father, “a dead corse in complete 
steel revisiting the glimpses of the moon, making 
night hideous,” 

Othello at night bends over the sleeping Desde- 
mona, and consummates the harrowing denouement 
of the Moor of Venice amidst the shrieks of his 
bride: 

*¢ Kill me to-morrow; let me live to night!” 

These are but specimens of the use of the scenery 
and associations of night in poetry. In the poetry 
of all languages and all ages is its imagery found, 
and perhaps no other aspect of nature has afforded 
more ideal beauties or terrors to the muse. 

Such, then, are the relations of night to scenery, 
the religious sentiment, and poetry. 

Heinrich. Here endeth my essay, Arthur. It 
smacks of the moon if not of lunacy, think you? 

Arthur. Quite otherwise are my thoughts. There 
is an indescribable idealism to me in the night. 
“Night unto night showeth knowledge.” I never 
read Dante without being awe-smitten at the po- 
etic grandeur of the night. The Divina Comedia 
can not be appreciated by a reader who does not 
appreciate its nocturnal images and associations. 
Most of his allusions to night are, like all his pic- 
tures, brief, sudden, and severe, often quite techni- 
cal, but, like the sharp, quick lightning, they cast 
a far-reaching and terrible illumination upon his 
sublime “vision.” Milton, on the other hand, 
seemed to delight mostly in the beauty of the 
night. Shakspeare uses it as he does all things 
else, in every variety of its imagery. Your poetic 
illustrations are ample, and have the advantage of 
being from the great universal bards, and are, there- 
fore, specimens of universal poetry; but there are 
later poets who, though inferior in general excel- 
lence, have, if possible, given better pictures of the 
night. 

Heinrich. I acknowledge that Byron’s stanzas 
on the Night-Storm of the Alps are perhaps une- 
qualed: 

“O night, 
And storm, and darkness! ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman.” 
Klopstock, Goethe, and Schiller, abound in fine 
allusions to it. 
Arthur. And so does old Spenser; and then 
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there is Cowley’s splendid “‘ Hymn to Light,” which | 
paints the poetic terrors of the night; and Parnell’s | 
“Night Piece on Death,” full of shadowy pictures; 
and Gay’s “Walk in the Street by Night;” and | 
Collins’ picturesque ‘‘ Ode to Evening;” and Charles | 
Lamb’s Lines, ‘composed at midnight;” and Lapn- | 
don’s graphic “ Progress of Evening;” and Camp- | 
bell’s “ Soldier’s Dream,” and his “ Evening Star;” | 
and Kirk White’s “Harvest Moon,” and “ Wind at 
Midnight,” and “ Summer’s Eve.” 

Arthur. There is no end to the enumeration, and 
some of the best specimens are yet unnamed, such 
as Shelley’s apostrophe “‘ To Night,” Keat’s glorious 
“Ode to the Nightingale,” Felicia Hemans’ more 
glorious “Song of the Night,” Caroline Norton’s 
“Dream,” Letitia Barbauld’s “Summer Evening’s 
Meditation,” and Joanna Baillie’s ‘“‘ November 
Night’s Traveler.” 

Heinrich, Aud there are also Burns’ “ Winter's 
Night,” and Coleridge’s “ Night-Scene,” and his | 
sublime “Hymn Before Sunrise in the Vale of | 
Chamouni;” and then we have omitted, among | 
scores of others, the two most devoted bards of | 
old Nox—Young, with his “ Night Thoughts,” and | 
Longfellow, with his “ Voices of the Night.” | 

Arthur. And, dear Heinrich, we have omitted | 
another, a venerable bard, whom, by permission, it | 
may be time to quote. | 

Heinrich. Who is he? 

Arthur. Old Francis Quarles. Do you remem- 
ber his beautiful ‘‘ Sweet Phosphor, bring the Day ?” 

Heinrich. Not very distinctly. 

Arthur. I will quote you a stanza, then, to “stir 
up your pure mind by way of remembrance:” 

«* Will’t ne’er be morning? Will the promised light 
Ne’er break and clear these clouds of night? 
Sweet Phosphor, bring the day, 
Whose conquering ray 
May chase these fogs! Sweet Phosphor, bring the day.” | 

Heinrich. I acknowledge the hint is not mal | 

| apropos. God bless you! Good-night! 
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BY 4. C. ROSE, 


How sweet—how lovely is the place 
Where Jesus’ glories are made known— 
Where joy divine in every face, 
Shows droppings from the mercy throne! 
The droppings of that sacred place 
Are like the joys that never die; 
They give us sure, sustaining grace, 
~ And make us long toward heaven to fly. 
There Mercy spreads a heavenly feast, 
And smiles us to the bounteous board; 
There all the saints, the high, the least, 
May taste the droppings of her word. 


The droppings of that place to taste, 
Each Sabbath, as its light shall rise, 
Lord, to thy temple may I haste, 
To catch the droppings from the skies. 





GOING HOME. 


BY PROFZSSOR LARRASER. 


*« Mother, let us go home. Why did we come here?” 


On an evening of early autumn, in a rural cot- 
tage, on one of the most retired streets of our pleas- 
ant village, a fair young girl lay on her dying bed. 
She had left, some two years before, her home on 
the Wabash, and had come to this place to spend a 
few years at school. In her were associated unu- 
sual sweetness of disposition, and extraordinary 
power and refinement of mind, with great beauty 
of person. She seemed one of the highly-gifted 
children of earth, who partake more of the spirit- 
uality and intellect of angels,.than of the material- 
ity and imperfections of mortals. She had pur- 
sued her studies with extraordinary success, and 
saw before her the highest honors of the seminary 
of which she was a member. She fell sick of fever, 
and for many days her friends were suffering the 
agitating anxieties of fluctuating hope and ever- 
recurring despair. We had gathered around her as 
she lay quietly sinking under the influence of dis- 


| ease and slightly affected with delirium. For a 


moment she aroused, opened her eyes, and saw her 
mother leaning over her bed. “Mother,” said she 
gently, “let us go home. Why did we come here?” 
She closed her eyes again, and quietly fell asleep to 
wake no more. Her last thought seemed of home— 
the home of her childhood. A few weeks before 
she fell sick, while apparently under the influence 
of some presentiment of her early death, she wrote, 
as a school exercise, the following delightful pas- 
sage. I have seldom read any thing more touch- 
ingly beautiful: 

“‘ The heart has memories that can not die. They 
are memories of home, of early-loved home. Home! 
there is magic in the very word. The sound sends 
a thrill to the heart, vibrating on every nerve. 
Home! how dear and cherished are its remem- 
brances! How hallowed is the spot! There passed 
sweetly our childhood’s rosy hours. O, I sympa- 
thize with the lone wanderer, who has not in all 
the world a spot he may call home. Sad must be 
his heart when, weary, forsaken, and forlorn, he 
finds no asylum, where the weary rest, where the 
forsaken find comfort, and the forlorn hope, 
Though separated from my own cottage home, my 
thoughts often wander back to its rural charms. 
Sometimes I fancy I am wandering by the crystal 
brook that winds by the cottage door, and gazing on 
its lucid stream as it goes singing and dancing along 
in the bright sunshine, or sparkles in the silver 
moonbeams. Along the verdant and flowery brink 
of that little brook I have passed some of the hap- 
piest moments of my life. 

“Often, at the sweet hour of evening, when mem- 
ory’s sacred spell was on my soul, have I strolled 
out, while the dew-drops were sparkling in the 
moonlight, and sat down on the soft carpet of 
green, sprinkled with little tufts of beautiful wild 
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flowers, and listened to the waters as they mur- 
mured through the vale. Oft was my heart enrap- 
tured with the scene, and I thought this was the 
‘happy land where care was unknown.’ 

“ Near by the cottage stands the old school-house, 
in which I was first taught to read. And there, too, 
about that dear cottage home, was my favorite gar- 
den walk, my pleasant arbor, my beautiful flowers, 
the rose bush that twined about my chamber win- 
dow, ‘and every loved spot that my infancy knew.’ 
I wonder if my flowers still bloom as fair and as 
sweet, and if the rose bushes twine as lovingly 
about the window, as when I used to trim them. 
Ah, lovely flowers! you may bloom on, but not for 
me. Other footsteps will tread my garden walk; 
others will sit in my shady bower. 

“But my cottage home throws a still stronger 
spell over my heart. There, on the brow of a hill, 
beneath the floating branches of a tree, sleeps sweet 
Ellen, my only sister. I weep when I think of 
Ellen’s grave. Who will train the rose bush over 
the spot? Who will plant the myrtle and the 
snow-drop, and bedew them with tears of affection? 
Who will kneel at twilight beside her grave, and 
say to her, good-night ?” 

This lovely human angel, more seemingly a na- 
tive of some bright, heavenly sphere than of earthl 
for some months before her death, and when in ful, 
health and blooming in beauty, appeared conscious 
that her days were few, and that she was standing 
on the very verge of the spirit land. The follow- 
ing beautiful essay was written on her nineteenth 
birthday: 

“The morning smiles with cheerful beams of 
rosy hue. The pearly dew-drop, in its chariot of 
cloud, glides away to its ‘bower in air.’ The 
lark sings sweetly, as he upward flies to greet the 
glorious king of day, now approaching in sublime 
grandeur, cheering all nature with his refulgent 
rays. Calmness and serenity sit smiling on the 
beauteous face of Nature. The gentle whispering 
of a lonely, wandering zephyr, as it plays among 
the lovely flowers, or sports in the leafy groves, falls 
upon my listening ear. A romantic charm seems 
floating on the soft gale, leaving a fairy impress on 
every object. 

0, therdis joy and happiness 
In every thing I see, 
Which bids my soul rise up and bless 
The God that blesses me.’ 

“ Again I hail the return of my birthday; and 
although amidst joyful salutations, and happy 
wishes that are wont to greet me—although sur- 
rounded by Nature arrayed in her loveliest garb, 
yet there is a pensive sadness pervades my would- 
be gay and happy heart. In vain do I wear a 
cheerful smile, and an air of careless mirth and 
gayety; for naught can exile the melancholy vision 
that hovers about my spirit, or obliterate the deep 
impression made upon my heart by the return of 
my birthday. Methinks I hear a visitor from the 
land of silence softly whisper, ‘Every birthday 





finds thee nearer a visionless sleep and a couch of 
clay.’ Yes, a few more fleeting birthdays, and 
who will think of Minerva? Who will ever dream 
that such a being once appeared on the stage of ex- 
istence? Who will cherish her name and love her 
memory? O, none! Another will take her place, 
the vacuum occupied, all will be well, and not one 
will hold her in sweet remembrance. 

“Ah, T have planned full many a scheme of 
earthly happiness; but how soon may the hand of 
the fell destroyer throw a chill blight on all my 
budding hopes and blooming prospects, crush all 
my bright anticipations, and hasten me to the 
shades of oblivion, there to slumber alone and for- 
gotten! That word ‘forgotten,’ how sadly it falls 
on my pensive heart! It is a mournful theme to 
dream of the land of oblivion. All shrink from its 
dark and gloomy shades, with a kind of instinctive 
reluctance to enter its dismal abodes. How tran- 
sient is our mortal existence! Flowers are truly 
ouremblems. In the morning we gaze on the sweet 
rose-bud, with its petals folded in tender infancy— 
the emblem of pure and innocent childhood; at 
noon it bursts forth, in exquisite heauty and love- 
liness, ‘the queen of flowers,’ displaying its irre- 
sistible charms as it proudly and gracefully bows 
to the gentle breeze and basks in the sunbeams, 
captivating its unnumbered admirers—the emblem 
of the most interesting period of life—our blooming, 
gay, and happy youth. But mark the change of 
the scene. For an hour we see it the pride and ad- 
miration of all, a perfect flower; but soon the de- 
stroyer comes; it begins to droop; the rude biast is 
too rough for its delicate and fragile form; its richly- 
tinted petals wither, and when evening throws her 
sable mantle around us, the work of destruction is 
complete, and naught remains to tell its mournful 
fate. It dies, the emblem of our transient being. 
And think ye the flowers that bloomed by its side, 
the companions of its youth, wept long for the 
untimely fall of their lovely sister? No! they 
breathed, ‘Our sister is no more;’ the bud that 
grew by her side, half entombed in her robe, 
sprung up in her place, and she was from memory 
forever erased. Such is her fate; her knell unrung; 
her requiem unsung; her epitaph unwritten; and 
such shall be mine. Yes! I shall sink like that 
flower. Perhaps a few more scenes of youthful 
pleasure, interspersed with those of pain, a few 
more sips at the cup of happiness, mingied with 
drops of sorrow, and the curtain will fall. Per- 
haps a few cherished and devoted friends may 
mark my decline, and breathe a sigh of sympathy. 
A tear of sorrow and regret may tremble on the 
cheek of some fond and loved associate, as she 
gazes on me for the last time; a soft whisper of, 
‘Peace to the lone and silent couch of her who 
sleeps forever!’ may pass round my humble tomb; 
they turn away, the occurrence assumes the mystic 
form of adream, and vanishes. Yet why am I sad? 
Why thus dejected? Is it not sweet to pass from 
earth so quietly; and with such calmness and 
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serenity to leave the afflictions, cares, disappoint- 
ments, and thorny paths of this mundane sphere? 
‘Yes, unhonored and unknown let me live, un- 
wept and unlamented let me die.’ It is a beauti- 
tifal thought, that, when I sleep that last, long, 
dreamless sleep, they will place my lowly couch in 
some sequestered grove, ‘far from the world’s gay 
stroll,’ by the side of some gentle, murmuring 
brook, beneath the green-decked boughs of a tow- 
ering forest-tree, that may wave in silent grandeur 
over my peaceful home.: No deep-toned knell shall 
wake the forest birds. No massive block of marble 
shall tell who slumbers there. The soft, plaintive 
notes of sweet Philomel shall be my dirge, while 
the waters of the crystal brook shall chant for me a 
requiem. I would that the gentle hand of one, 
whom once I loved, should plant the myrtle, snow- 
drop, and teach the woodbine and rose bush to 
twine above my grave. I would that none but 
kindred spirits should ever wander there, and as a 
token of their remembrance, ‘bring flowers to the 
place where my dust is laid.’ O, how sweet is the 
contemplation of that tranquil, beautiful sleep, 
when the soul is inspired by the hope of a blissful 
immortality in the bright mansions of Elysium!” 

Whence come these presentiments of approach- 
ing dissolution? Does some sister spirit, 

“ From the land which no mortal may know,” 
whisper to the inner ear of the soul, of “things 
which must shortly come to pass?” Or is it true, 
as the ancient philosopher taught, that the soul on 
earth is an exile, banished for a time from its na- 
tive home, yet conscious of its inheritance of im- 
mortality, and pining for its rest in heaven? Is 
there associated with the recollection of our early 
home, our home of childhood and innocence, in- 
spired suggestions, and spiritual connections of a 
better home in the paradise of God? 

Life is indeed to the good but a pilgrimage—the 
| journey of aday. Our earthly homes are but tem- 
porary bowers, in which we may rest from the fa- 
tigues of our journey, and gather strength to go on 
our way. The exile of earth will soon end, and we 
shall go home. The mansions of permanent rest 
are fitting up, and the loved ones who have already 
arrived are waiting our coming. We are on our 
rapid way to join the inmates of that heavenly 
home. And yet with strange inconsistency we are 
lamenting their early removal. We are yet, though 
years have passed since she went home, weeping 
over the departure of the talented, amiable, and 
beautiful Minerva: 

* Yes, there still are bending o’er her 

Eyes that weep; 

Forms that to the cold grave bore her 
Vigils keep. 

When the summer moon is shining 
Soft and fair, 

Friends she loved in tears are twining 
Chaplets there. 

Rest in peace, thou gentle spirit, 
Throned above; 

Souls like thine with God irherit 
Life and love.” 





THE WISDOM OF GOD. 


BY PROFESSOR WATERMAN. 

Tuer term wisdom, when applied to God, is often 
used synonymously with knowledge. There is, nev- 
ertheless, a great and wide difference between the 
attributes thus designated. The latter, strictly 
speaking, refers merely to a recognition of events; 
while the former designates that power of discrim- 
inating between different plans and choosing the 
best, which guided Deity in all his works. 

The wisdom of God has been manifested both in 
creation and moral government. We propose to 
meditate a few moments on each of these. 

In the physical creation this has been manifested 
in the frame-work of the universe. When a man 
would build a house, he first collects together his 
materials. Then these must be adjusted to one an- 
other. Screws, and bolts, and bars, and nails, are 
all necessary to confine them in their respective po- 
sitions when so placed. But how different the 
mechanism of the Almighty! We can conceive of 
a world being made, in which the various parts 
should be spiked to each other, the mountains 
bolted fast to the solid earth, and the sides of the 
basin of the ocean framed and dovetailed together. 
But how cumbrous would such a world seem to us, 
after viewing the beautiful one we call our own! 
The parts of this needed binding together. But, 
instead of the various expedients to which man has 
been compelled to resort for the accomplishment of 
the same purpose, God has made use of but one 
principle. By the simple action of gravitation he 
has perfected the whole, fastened the mountains in 
their place, confined the seas within adamantine 
walls, and bound the whole together with bands 
stronger than brass. 

Then, when we rise from the consideration of a 
single world to that of many, and view their mu- 
tual relations to one another, how distinctly visible 
is the same wisdom! By the action of this princi- 
ple, combined with an impulse applied when he 
first launched each world into space, these different 
worlds are kept in harmonious motions around the 
sun. But what wisdom have we here displayed! 
Who could tell what amount of émpulse was neces- 
sary, so that, when combined with gravitation, the 
united action of the two forces should bring back 
each orb, circulating around the sun, to its true 
place of beginning? In earthly machinery there 
is much experimenting, and many alterations, oft- 
times necessary, before satisfaction is attained; and 
even then absolute perfection is unlooked for. But 
in the machinery of the heavens there is no jarring, 
no alterations; every thing works harmoniously, 
and has done so since God spoke the universe into 
existence. 

Astronomers tell us that the planet Saturn is sur- 
rounded by two immense rings, which circulate, at 
considerable distances, around the central mass. 
These rings, though concentric with the body of 
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the planet, have not a common center of gravity 
with it; in other words, the center of gravity of 
the rings revolves around the center of gravity of 
the planet. The great La Place has shown, from 
the known laws of physics, that if such were not 
the case the rings might, at any moment, by the 
disturbing influence of other bodies, be precipita- 
ted upon the central globe, causing, literally, a 
crashing of worlds. Man, by studying existing 
laws, has arrived at this conclusion. But Deity 
foresaw such a result before he commenced the 
building of worlds. When as yet—speaking after 
the manner of men—no experiment had beer made, 
his omniscient wisdom took in all the possible con- 
sequences, and provided, at the outset, for all con- 
tingéncies that could arise. The mind becomes 
bewildered in the contemplation of such manifesta- 
tions of wisdom. What, then, must be the great 
Originator of all? Truly, he is “ THe ALL-wise Gop.” 

Again: this wisdom has been manifested in the 
Sitting up of this world, and adapting it to the wants of 
the various animals inhabiting it. Who, on taking 
up a handful of sand on the sea-shore, would 
think of making a vessel of its loose grains in 
which to place water? Its want of coherence has 
passed into a proverb, so that things having no 
connection are said to be confined or bound together 
by a rope of sand. And yet the wisdom of God 
saw in those grains of sand the very best barrier to 
the stormy billows of the ocean! And man, too, 
after the experiment had been tried, was free to 
confess that what at first, reasoning a priori, seemed 
impossible, was, in reality, not only possivle, but the 
best thing that could be devised. 

The minerals, formed for the use and conven- 
ience of man, are seldom found piled up upon the 
earth’s surface, where they would be in the way, 
but are hidden in its bosom, easy of access; yet out 
of sight, and occupying space not wanted for other 
purposes. 
For the sustentation and growth of the vegetable 
productions of the earth rain is necessary. The 
moisture which is converted into rain is obtained 
by evaporation. It became necessary, therefore, 
that the evaporating surface should be large com- 
pared with the land surface of the earth. Here, 
again, we see the wisdom of the Deity in adjusting 
the two so as to afford an abundant supply, and yet 
not deluge the land. Had the process of evapora- 
tion been more rapid, or the aqueous surface more 
extended, rain would have fallen in excess. Or had 
the process of evaporation been less rapid, or the 
land surface relatively larger, vegetation must have 
suffered from the lack of sufficient moisture, and an 
interminable drouth would have been the inevita- 
ble consequence. How happily has the wisdom of 
God been manifested in preventing either! 

Again: we see a manifestation of the same wis- 
dom inthe formation of the human body. The anat- 
omist finds room here for the studies of a lifetime. 
What nice adaptations for the ends evidently de- 
signed does he on every side behold! Food is 





taken into the system and digested. It is thus 
prepared for the renewal of the waste occasioned 
by the wear and tear of life. But what intelligence 
is manifested by the different functionaries of the 
body. One set of absorbents take up that which is 
adapted to make bone; another set, that to make 
muscle; another, that to make nerves; and so on 
through every portion of the physical system. We 
find no mistakes occurring here. These little ab- 
sorbents do not take that designed for bone and 
carry it to the eyes; nor do they carry that de- 
signed for teeth to the brain; nor that for nails 
to the nerves. Here is a machine performing accu- 
rately all the offices of a rational, intelligent being, 
without the knowledge of that soul which inhabits 
the body, and for which all these exist! If the 
machine be so wonderful, what must be its great 
Designer and Executor! 

Finally, we see numberless manifestations of this 
wisdom in the microscopic world. Every drop of wa- 
ter is peopled with myriads of exquisitely-formed 
existences. As with the increasing power of the 
telescope we obtain a view of worlds more and 
more remote from us, and that which, with an in- 
ferior instrument, seemed the bound of creation, 
when more perfect glasses are applied, appears at a 
short remove compared with others now for the first 
time discerned; so, when we turn to the other ex- 
treme of creative skill, with each improvement of 
the microscope we are introduced, as it were, into a 
new department of the Almighty’s domain. The 
fine dust on the anther of a flower is found to have 
an organized form. Myriads of animals, capable of 
feeling pleasure and pain, enjoy their brief exist- 
ence and pass away, which are invisible except 
with the aid of the most powerful glasses. So 
minute are some of these, that an aggregated mass 
of many millions could scareely be distinguishable to 
the unassisted vision! Yet all these are perfectly 
organized, each one exhibiting all the functions and 
attributes of being. The wisdom of their mechan- 
ism is only equaled by that manifested in the means 
provided for their support and continued existence. 
How far in the scale we may descend is hidden 
from our eyes. But the poet has truly said man 
occupies a position 

«“ Midway *twixt nothing and the Deity.” 

Verily we may exclaim, how wise—how wonder- 
ful is God! 

The present length of this article prevents any 
allusion to the wisdom of the Deity as manifested 
in the moral world. This must form the theme of 
our meditations at some future time. 





MY HEART. 
My heart is like the sleeping lake, 
Which takes the hue of cloud and sky, 
And only feels its surface break 
When birds of passage wander by, 
Who dip their wings, and upward soar, 
And leave it quet as before. 
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A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 


BY MISS LUCY HAUGHTON, 

Ir was a lovely afternoon in midsummer. A 
light shower had just fallen, leaving a tear on 
every leaf, a diamond on every blade of grass, and 
a ruby in the heart of every rose. A gentle breeze 
sighed through the stately pines, and swayed the 
luxuriant foliage of the distant forest; and as it 
winged its flight over gay fields and gardens, it 
caught the rich and sweet perfume of every flower, 
from the queenly rose of the parterre to the modest 
violet that bloomed on the grass-woven banks of 
the murmuring brook. <A dark cloud lay far away 
in the eastern horizon, and on its bosom 

“ A fair rainbow unrolled 
Its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold;” 
and as I ga.ed on the beautiful scene, methought an 
angel hovered there on its wings of light and glory. 
All nature smiled in the golden sunlight—all things, 
animate and inanimate, sent up a full chorus of joy, 
love, and praise, to the throne of God, and from 
heaven’s blue dome it was re-echoed back in count- 
less voices, filling both heart and soul with rap- 
ture and bliss indescribable. Wearied and worn 
with the toils of the day, I left the haunts of men, 
and wandered to an old majestic wood that stood 
near by. Having reached it, I threw myself on the 
moss-covered bank of a beautiful stream that wound 
amid the cool and silence of the aged wood, and 
gave myself up to the subtil luxury of that most glo- 
rious evening. And as I gazed on its unparalleled 
loveliness, each dear, familiar scene thrilled a chord 
within my heart; and a thousand memories of by- 
gone days—a thousand recollections of the friends 
of yore, that now lay buried in the cold and silent 
grave—poured like the lava tide across my soul; 
and, in the anguish of that moment, I bowed my 
head and wept with childlike passionateness. Long 
did I sit with my face buried in my hands, and 
many were the sobs that escaped my almost burst- 
ing heart, as I thought of the sorrows and troubles 
incident to human life, and of the cold and silent 
grave, that forever shuts us off from mortal sight, 
and which no earthly power can avert. At length 
I raised my eyes, and looked toward the western ho- 
rizon. The sun had set; it was the holy hour of 
twilight, and the fair star of eve beamed gently 
from above, like some angel spirit bending from its 
pillared throne on high, and as I gazed on its tran- 
scendent loveliness, I exclaimed, “O, that I were 
an inhabitant of yon bright world; for surely there 
is no parting of friends there, surely there the king 
of terrors finds not a victim, and there the grave 
opens not to receive into its bosom the children of 
men.” I gazed upon its radiant beauty till, over- 
come by the emotion that agitated my heart, I 
slept. Fancy burst her fetters and roamed far and 
free on her magic pinions. My waking thoughts 
mingled with my dreams, and I heard a sweet 
voice calling me by name. On looking up I saw 





one standing by my side, whose countenance, 
though sad, was too beautiful for a world like this. 
“Mortal,” said she, “thou hast been murmuring 
against thy earthly lot. I need not tell thee that 
this is insubordination in the sight of Heaven, for 
that thou knowest. But thou hast expressed a wish 
to become an inhabitant of yon world that beams 
so mildly in the western sky. Thy wish is grant- 
ed, on the condition that thou wilt submit to the 
lot of its inhabitants.” Overjoyed at this unex- 
pected proposal, I stopped not to inquire what 
that lot might be, but eagerly exclaimed, “O, let 
me be instantly gone from this dark world of care.” 
Scarcely had I uttered these words ere I was gently 
lifted from earth, and, on light-winged pinions, 
soared through the boundless fields of ether that in- 
tervened between the dark world I had left, and the 
glories of that bright one to which I hastened. I 
turned not to cast one lingering look behind me» 
nor to breathe one farewell sigh; but, impatient 
with joy, on, on I flew; and as I neared my destined 
port, my visions of happiness grew brighter; and 
when, at length, I set my foot on the surface of an- 
other world, I saw no disappointment; for it was 
even more lovely than I had expected. The gentle 
gales swept over spicy groves, and their rich per- 
fume was mingled with ceaseless and ever-varying 
melody. It was too much for my earthly senses, 
and, overpowered, I sank on its bosom. When my 
reason returned, I was reposing on a downy couch, 
covered with silken drapery, and an inmate of a 
lordly mansion. The floors of solid marble, the 
mirrored ceilings, and the blaze of diamonds, met 
my astonished gaze. The soft murmurings of a 
fountain, mingling with strains of soul-subduing 
music, threw a gentle calm over my excited soul; 
and raising myself to survey more narrowly the 
apartment in which I found myself, I saw, sitting 
by my side, a young female, far more beautiful 
than any thing mortal I had ever before seen. She 
arose, motioned silence, and glided with noiseless 
step from the room. She soon returned, bringing 
in her hands some refreshment, and then bade me 
rise and partake thereof. When I had finished my 
repast, “Stranger,” said she, “who art thou, and 
whence art thou come.” I arose and led her to the 
window. The sun had set, and a most brilliant 
star had just arisen in the east; I pointed to it, and 
said, “ But a short time since I was an inhabitant of 
yon world; but wearied with the troubles and sor- 
row which there fall to the lot of all, I expressed a 
desire to visit this fair luminary: my request was 
granted, and here thou seest me.” She congratu- 
lated me on my arrival, “for,” said she, “we have 
no cares and no sorrows; for every thing that we can 
desire is placed at our disposal. I am mistress of 
all the wealth thou seest, and, if thou wilt accept of 
the gift one-half shall be thine, and thou shalt be 
to me as a sister.” I acceded to her proposal. 
Time passed on. I mingled with the gay and 
happy; for none else were there. I never heard a 
sigh, and never saw atear. Toil and trouble were 
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not known, but endless song and revelry reigned 
there. But one thing I observed, that no mention 
was ever made of God or religion, nor did I hear of 
such a thing as religious worship. After the nov- 
elty of my new life had a little worn off, I remem- 
bered the condition of my being here; namely, that 
I was to submit to the fate of those with whom I 
mingled; and I became anxious to know what that 
fate was. One evening, after I had, at the request 
of her who had chosen me for a sister, given a his- 
tory of the world that I had left, “now,” said I, 
“tell me what are your future prospects in the 
world, what is your religion, and what are your 
ideas of a future state.” Said she, “I know not 
what thou meanest.” I explained to her what I 
wished to know, when she told me, that with them, 
as in the world that I had left, life was uncertain, 
but that, with death, existence forever ended, and 
that. no future life was in store for them. O, the 
agony of that moment! The star that was once 
my home shone brightly above my head, and gladly 
would I have borne all its sorrows, if thereby I 
might have again inhabited it, and been freed from 
the dreadful certainty that now awaited me, that 
death was total, everlasting extinction. Reason 
was well-nigh dethroned; and in the agitation of 
my soul I uttered a piercing cry and awoke. I was 
still on earth; the deep silence of midnight reigned 
around; the pure moon and stars still kept their 
nightly watch; the murmuring brook still flowed 
at my feet; and, from the very depths of my soul, 
I thanked my heavenly Father that what I had 
seen was but a dream; and when, on the next 
evening, the same pure star looked down upon 
earth, again I sought the mossy bank, and again I 
wept; but O, th were tears of joy, as I thought of 
the grave, and of that world to come, where friends 
shall meet to part no more! 


SPIRITUAL UNION. 





BY REV. D. TRUEMAN, 
As rills with rills commingling flow 
Through flowery mead and tangled fern— 
As ray meets ray in roseate glow, 
Absorbed, absorbing each in turn— 
As strains with strains in concert run 
In rich, unbroken symphony— 
As drops attracted blend in one, 
Shall kindred spirits ever be. 
They must for aye as one remain 
Whom virtue binds in friendship’s chain. 
Each to the other points for weal 
As points the needle to the pole— 
One hope, one fear, must each reveal 
One mutual aim, one heart, one soul. 
Nor time, nor chance may rend the tie, 
Nor fame, nor foul aspersing breath: 
The friend we love may droop and die, 
But love survives the gloom of death. 








With loved ones wrapped in winding-sheet, 
How oft in dreams we seem to meet! 


No joy nor grief may bury thought 
In dread oblivion’s somber wave; 
Thus friendship lives and changeth not; 
It brightens ever o’er the grave. 
The soul released looks from above, 
To greet its partner left behind, 
Who, prompted by undying love, 
Would soar an absent mate to find. 
Friends can not, will not parted be 
In time nor in eternity. 





MOURN NOT FOR CHRISTIANS. 


BY MRS, H, ©. GARDINBR, 
Moven not for Christians; let no tear 
Of fond regret bedew their bier; 
Bid every sadd’ning thought depart; 
Still the deep yearning of the heart; 
And O, give thanks to God who gave 
Them power to triumph o’er the grave. 


Ah, what is life? A fragile thread, 
That parts the living from the dead; 
A frail, uncertain, changing state, 
Where countless ills‘around us wait; 
’Tis like the sparkle of the dew, 

As bright, as evanescent too. 


What is eternal life? Full well 

The saints who dwell with God could tell; 
’Tis like a long, long, beauteous day 
Whose freshness passeth not away; 

A@ay whose radiance fadeth never; 

A day whose glories last forever. 


Sad mourner, could the land of rest— 
Its happy throngs of spirits blest— 
Its holy joys—its splendors bright— 
Once burst upon our mortal sight, 

O, who would stay the spirit free 
From entering eternity? 





‘ HEAVEN. 


Seldom have we read any thing equaling in beauty the fol- 
lowing lines from the pen of the late W. B. Tappan, of Boston. 


Tuenre faith lifts up the tearful eye, 
The heart with anguish riven, 
And views the tempest passing by; 
The evening shadows quickly fly, 

And all serene in heaven. 


There fragrant flow’rs immortal bloom, 
And joys supreme are given; 

There rays divine disperse the gloom; 

Beyond the confines of the tomb, 
Appears the dawn of heaven! 
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JUNE, 1850. 
THE INVULNERABLE FORTRESS. 

INFIDELITY and the principalities of darkness have 
long fought against the Church of God. They have 
combined, with all their ingenuity, and torture, and 
sophistry, to ruin the cause of truth and of God; they 
have arrayed themselves with the decrees of councils 
and the acts of legislation; they have nerved the arm of 
persecution; they have opened the dungeons of the 
Inquisition; they have kindled the fires of martyrdom; 
they have plied their racks, and thundered their curses 
and anathemas; yet all their attacks have but estab- 
lished the fortress which they designed to overthrow. 
Christianity overthrown! So once thought its foes, but 
it stands as firm and as fair as ever. Is the sun fallen 
from the firmament because it is sometimes obscured by 
clouds? Are the stars quenched in their orbits because 
darkness sometimes vails them from our sight? Clouds 
have sometimes hung around the Church of Christ, and 
hid its brightness from the eyes of mortals; but these 
clouds have been dispersed, and the Church has come 
forth shining with increased splendor and glory. Chris- 
tianity is like a strong fortress on the summit of an ever- 
lasting rock. Some of its friends have feared that the 
fortress might be taken by storm, or that it might fall 
down, and they have brought wood and straw around 
its base to support it. The storms of infidelity and per- 
secution have swept along, and have blown away, as 
with a furious gale, all the accumulations of sand and 
straw at the base of the rock. But what has become of 
the citadel itself? Fairer than ever, it lifts its propor- 


tions to the sky, more glorious in the eyes of its friends— 
more terrific to the gaze of its enemies; and there it 
will tower, in all its grandeur and glory, when its puny 
assailants have gone down to the corruption and ruin of 


the grave. The mountains may depart and e hills 
may be removed, but the word of our God shall stand 


forever! 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE INFIDEL. 

THE same argument that a fly has for going into 
a burning candle, the same argument a fool has for 
going into sin: it looks prettily, but rewards the eyes, as 
burning basins do, with intolerable circles of reflected 
fire. If such philosophy be wisdom, then is there in 
the world no such thing as folly, and no such disease 
among mortals as madness. 

THE SINNER AND THE SOLDIER, 

“‘I HAVE known,” says Jeremy Taylor, in his dis- 
course on the Apples of Sodom—“I have known a 
bold trooper fight in the confusion of a battle, and, 
being warm with heat and rage, receive from the 
swords of his enemy wounds open like a grave; but he 
felt them not, and when by the streams of blood he 
found himself marked for pain, he refused to con- 
sider then what he was to feel to-morrow;«but, when 
his rage had cooled into the temper of a man, and 
clammy moisture had checked the fiery emission of 
spirits, he wonders at his own bold , and bl his 
fate, and needs a mighty patience to bear his great 
calamity. So is the bold and merry sinner, when he is 
warm with wine and lust, wounded and bleeding with 








the strokes of hell, he twists with the fatal arm that 
strikes him, and cares not; but yet it must abate his 
gayety, because he remembers them when his wounds 
are cold and considered; he must roar or perish, repent 
or do worse; that is, be miserable and undone.” 
SORROW OF A STATESMAN, , 
In the year 1794, Edmund Burke retired from public 
life; and in the same year, and at almost the same time, 
he suffered the severest calamity of his life—the loss of 
his only son, to whom he was attached with a tender- 
ness and an affectionateness far beyond common parental 
partiality. ‘The grief of Burke,” says one of his rela- 


| tives, “‘ was appalling: he would sit in that unnatural 


calmness of despair more terrific than the most stormy 
display of passion; then, bursting into a frenzy, he 
would rush into the chamber where his son lay, and, 
throwing himself on the body, call in accents of fearful 
anguish for the hope of his age, the stay of his life, the 
only comfort of his declining and now joyless years.” 

Melancholy indeed is such a spectacle, but yet more 
melancholy is it to reflect, that Burke had no feeling or 
comfort of the Christian within him, so that while he 
looked upon his son dead, he could likewise look, by 
faith, to the land where the soul, in unison with the 
blest, should never die! . 

THE CONVERTED SINNER, 

‘+ AMONG the first emotions of the converted sinner,” 
says the Rev. James Porter, “will be gratitude to God 
for his merciful forbearance and awakening grace. The 
thought of past sins, the resistance of the Spirit, and 
the abuse of the means of grace, in connection with 
present circumstances, often thrills the soul with inde- 
scribable emotion. It spontaneously exclaims, ‘O, the 
mercy of God! How astonishing! What a wonder I 
was not cut off in my sins, and consigned to hell! But 
Jesus is my Savior! > 

** He breaks the power of canceled sin, 
« He sets the pris’ner free; 
His blood can make the foulest clean, 
His blood availed for me! 
O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise; 
The glories of my God and king; 
The triamphs of his grace!”’” 
DEATH OF WILLIAM RUFUS, 

WILLIAM THE SECOND, son of the Conqueror, was 
called William Rufus, because of his red hair. His 
father, like all the Normans, was excessively fond of 
hunting. He laid waste a large tract of country, thirty 
miles wide, in Hampshire, which he called the New 
Forest. It was on the second day of August, in the 
year 1100, that William Rufus was hunting in the New 
Forest, accompanied by Sir Walter Tyrrel, when the 
latter, shooting an arrow at a stag, accidentally mur- 
dered the king. Rufus was a king of some amiable 
qualities and intellectual superiority. He was the pro- 
jector and builder of Westminster Hall and the Tower 
of London. 

PUNCTUALITY, 

‘“* STATED times,” says the learned and pious Baxter, 
“are a hedge to duty, and defend it against many 
temptations to omission.” 
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NEW BOOKS, 

Cosmos: a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
By Alexander von Humboldt. Translated by E. C. Otte’. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1850.—This, we think, is the 
gteatest production of the last half-century. When we first 
took it up, some time ago, we were almost pained with the 
daring magnificence of its title. We feared it might belong 
to that class of modern works, of which Germany has pro- 
duced more than her share, in which attempts are made en- 
tirely beyond the reach and grasp of the human mind. We 
have been disappointed. The author, even in his sublimest 
soarings, carefully keeps himself within the limits of human 
knowledge. His order, or method, is entirely original, and 
clear, and beantiful. Both the Herschells, like most astro- 
nomical philosophers, pursue a very different course in their 
descriptions of the universe. First, they describe it as it 
represents itself to natural, unassisted vision, Secondly, they 
apply the telescope to the eye, and mathematics to the reason, 
thus enlarging the grand circle of creation to its greatest 
known limits, Lastly, reversing tne instrament, they convert 
it into a microscope, by the use of which they carry down 
the natural vision to the world of invisibles, where wonders 
on wonders multiply. ~-Humboldt begins with the grand cir- 
cle—with the outside boundaries of THE aLL—within which, as 
on the globe we inhabit, he finds vast continents and innu- 
merable islands of stars. Seen from his point of vision they 
appear like clouds of stars, hence called nebule, of which each 
single star, however faint, is the sun of a circle or system of 
globes absolutely invisible to the highest telescopic powers. 
We belong, as he imagines, to a small island so far from the 
other islands, that the countless suns composing them, though, 
in all probability, millions on millions of miles apart, appear to 
blend together, till separated by the most powerful telescopes of 
modern times. After an animated description of the little speck 
of an island, or spot of a cloud, to which all owr suns and stars 
belong, he comes down to our solar system, and thence to the 
little globe we inhabit. One-third of his vast undertaking is 
here completed. The cosmos of the eye without the telescope, 
and then the cosmos of the eye with the microscope, are yet 
before him. In the two volumes now republished he accom- 
plishes only two-thirds of his vast enterprise. We hope to 
be able soon to see the other third completed. It has been 
objected to this work, that it makes little or no reference to 
the Creator, and is, therefore, an irreligious work. Hold! sir 
Critic. Humboldt is not writing theology, which is a distinct 
science; he is giving us what is known of creation; and his task 
is sufficiently onerous without loading it with topics not scien- 
tifically belonging to it. His style deserves marked approbation. 
It is decidedly the most perfect, for its subject, that we have 
met with in any learned production since we became a reader; 
and we think it has no parallel excepting in the Dialogues of 
Plato. 


Scenes in THE Civit War or Hunaary, with the Personal 
Adventures of an Austrian Officer. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler 
§& Co. 1850.—This is a miserable book, without a name, 
without a date, without a place, without an object or an aim. 
It might have been written by any close reader of the news- 
papers of 1848 and 1849, without either seeing Hungary or 
stirring a foot from his demicile. It carries every internal evi- 
dence of having been made up to sell, 


SxkeToues or Minnesota, the New England of the West, §. 
By E. 8. Seymour. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850.— 
This appears to be a truthful, and is certainly an interesting, 
narrative of an actual traveler in Minnesota. Those wishing 
to become acquainted with that fine territory can not do better 
than to purchase and read this book. We have read evory 
word of it with great satisfaction. 


ANECDOTES FOR THE YOUNG; or, Principles Illustrated by 
Facts. By Rev. Daniel Smith. New York: Lane & Scott. 
1850.—This is an 18mo. volume of four hundred and thirty-six 
pages, and is replete with useful and suggestive reading for 
youth of both sexes. The compiler has evinced rare judgment 
in the preparation of this volume, and we greatly mistake if it 
do not prove widely popular and useful. 








Reviva.s or Reticion: their Theory, Means, Obstructions, 
Uses, and Importance, with the Duty of Christians in regard to 
them. By Rev. James Porter, A. M. New York: Lane & 
Scott. 1850.—This is the fifth edition of an almost unprece- 
dentedly-popular work. No professing Christian, it seems to us, 
can possibly read it without having his religious zeal kened 
and improved. The volume, we are informed, has in several 
instances been the means of causing revivals, and we trast 
that those who are anxious for the prosperity of Israel will not 
fail to give this work a circulation. 

Tue Swiss Rerornmer; or, the Life of Ulric Zwingle. By 
Rev. D. Wise. New York: Lane & Scott. 1850.—The Path of 
Life and Guide to the Savior are books well known and highly 
prized by the juvenile religious world. We deem the latter of 
these works, the Guide to the Savior, as a model in Sunday 
school literature, Brother Wie has the peculiar gift of pleas- 
ing and profiting youth, and we are gratified to see from his 
pen this Life of Zwingle, the cotemporary of Luther, and the 
great Reformer of Switzerland. The work is not written for 
children, and, as the author in his preface suggests, for the rea- 
son that they could not app the ch ter of Zwingle; 
bat for youth—those whose characters are just being formed for 
life. While the style of the work is clear and attractive 
throughout, there are scattered here and there passages of 
almost matchless beauty and pathos. We trust that many of 
the young, of both sexes, will procure this volume, become 
familiar with its contents, and strive in some measure to pos- 
sess the character of the great and good man whose deeds and 
virtues are here so hfally delineated 

Tue History or ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Julius 
Caesar to the Abdication of James the Second, 1688. By David 
Hume, Esq. New York: Harper §. Brothers. 1850.—This 
edition of Hume’s England is preceded by the author’s laconic 
and somewhat quaint autobiography, and also by Dr. Adam 
Smith’s Letter to William Strahan, Esq., on the last illness 
and death of Hume himself. The public, we think, have not 
been in the habit of considering the History of England by 
Mr. Hume as possessing high or unquestionable authority, 
though it is ded almost ly to be an dingly 
easy, elegant, and interesting narrative. 














The prominent facts, 
or rather the striking parts of his subject, are related with a 


singularly-pieturesque and dramatic effect. His indolence bas 
been alleged against him as the reason of the want of fidelity 
and exactness in his pages. ‘‘ The careless epicurean repose 
of the philosophic historian,” says Mr. Chambers, ‘‘ was never 
disturbed by any visions of liberty, or by any ardent aspirations 
for the improvement of mankind.” Still Hume was not a 
sycophant, He was frank and independent in his personal 
character, and toward his enemies he exhibited any thing but 
a revengeful or implacable spirit. Inconsistencies and para- 
doxes, with occasional distortions of facts, occur throughout 
his history, but these must not be looked at in estimating the 
general character of Hume’s writings. His narrative is clear 
and admirable—his style dignified and philosophic. He dis- 
plays great sagacity in his views of the conflicting parties of 
the times of which he wrote, evinces great liberality toward 
his opponents, and assigns every-where great importance to 
the culture of letters, It is rarely indeed that any one finds 
fault with Mr. Hume as a writer, or even as a historical writer. 
There are, however, many sad defects in his works, which, 
were it possible, the religious world would like to see removed 
oramended. His History of England, with all its admirable 
qualities, has its blemishes, to which, were it necessary, we 
could readily refer. The public owe the publishers of the 
present edition of Hume many thanks. It is embraced in six 
volumes duodecimo, and is decidedly one of the neatest and 
the cheapest books of modern times. Forty cents for a vol- 
ume of some five hundred pages! and three thousand pages of 
matter for a little over two dollars! Who is too poor to pos- 
sess himself of a work so voluminous and yet so transcend- 
ently cheap as Harper's Hume’s History of England? 

We understand that the Harpers design issuing Gibbon’s 
Rome and Macaulay’s England, uniform History. 
We trust the work will be speedily accom , and then 
these volumes will be put within the reach of all classes. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 

Tae Youne Man’s Crioset Lisrary. By Rev. Robert 
Philip. New York: Carter & Brothers, 1849.—This work is 
introduced to the American public by Rev. Albert Barnes, of 
Philadelphia. The work itself is divided into three parts: 
Manly Piety in its Principles, Manly Piety in its Spirit, and 
Manly Piety in its Realizations. Throughout the volame 
there is a tone of serious earnestness, and yet a wholesome 
sprightliness, which can scarcely fail to recommend the work to 
the attention of all. We specially hope that young men, 
the class of readers for whom Mr. Philip writes, will avail 
h i of this » and endeavor fully to realize and 
practice the momentous truths inculcated upon them. 





Tue Lire, Letrers, anv Rematns or THe Rev. Rosert 
Pottox, A. M. New York: Robert Carter. 1848.—The 
Course of Time is a volame with which most of our readers 
are familiar. Though not wholly faultless as a poetical per- 
formance, it has merits which very few, if any, modern effu- 
sions can claim. Besides being a poet of marked ability, Mr. 
Pollok won considerable fame in his day by his prose writings, 
particularly his Tales of the Covenanters, through which there 
breathes the genuine spirit of the Gospel of Christ. Pollok 
died on the 18th of September, 1827, in the twenty-ninth year 
of his age. The strongest characteristic of his writings is 
deep, unaffected piety. There are not wanting cases of con- 
version produced by reading the Course of Time. Seldom has 
any poet infused into his minstrelsy such a savor of heaven 
and eternity. A monument has been erected over the grave 
of Pollok; but the most befitting monument for him is his im- 
mortal poem, the Course of Time. 

Essay$ ms a Series or Letrers. By John Foster. New 
York: Carter & Brothers. 1849.—The name and the works of 
John Foster are too well known to need commendation. The 
present volume comprises four essays which are world-wide 
famous; namely, On a Man’s Writing Memoirs of Himself, 
On Decision of Character, On the Application of the Epithet 
Romantic, and On Some of the Causes by which Evangelical 
Religion has been Rendered Unacceptable to Persons of Calti- 
vated Taste. No one can peruse these Essays without being 
made a wiser and a better man. 


Homety Hints To Sunpay Scnoo. Teacwers. By Old 
Humphrey. New York: Robert Carter. 1847.—Old Hum- 
phrey, though, like Peter Parley, disposed to be incognito, is 
a very sound and a very practical writer. While this little 
work will injure no one in its perusal, there is a moral certainty 
that no one can read it without positive profit. We would be 
pleased to see all Sabbath school teachers, whether inexpe- 
rienced or experi d, p this vol » and give it a care- 
fol and attentive reading. It will do them good service. 














Owen Giappon’s WanpeRines TO THE IsLe oF Wier. 
By Old Humphrey. New York: Robert Carter. 1846.—This is 
a small volume of over two hundred pages, and is divided into 
twenty-two chapters. To those of our juvenile readers who 
are fond of the ocean or of ocean scenery, it can not prove 
otherwise than an acceptable volume. Sprightly, lively, and 
trathfal—who does not love to hear old Humphrey talk, and 
specially when he talks of the beantifal and wondrous in 
nature? 

Journey To Ararat. By Dr. Friedrich Parrot. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1846.—We read this work some 
years since, and lately, in a moment of leisure, teok it up 
again. Parts of the work are of a strictly-scientific nature, 
which probably will not be of any decided interest to the 
merely general reader. Other parts have all the glow of 
truthfal and pictaresqne narrative. Several good wood en- 
gravings, and a map of Circassia, Georgia, Armenia, &c., 
adorn the book, and add to its value and attractiveness, 
Dr. Parrot is professor of natural philosophy in the University 
of Dorpat, Russia, and is esteemed by the scientific world as 
an able and profound scholar. He gives as the result of his 
barometrical ations and calculations the hight of Ararat 
at 17,210 feet.“Mice and snow remain perpetually on the sum- 
mit of the mountain, rendering its ascent extremely precarious 





and dangerous. We commend the volome to such of our 
readers as are desirous of informing themselves accurately and 
fully respecting the spot upon which the human family first 
rested foot after the subsidence of the waters of the deluge. 

Directions ror InvicoraTING aNpD PRotonatne Lire, or 
the Invalid’s Oracle. By Wm. Kitchiner, M. D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1847.—This is a work of a strange and 
somewhat unique character. It does not pretend, exactly, to 
tell by what means life is everlastingly to be enjoyed, but it 
gives p pts and methods by which life is said to be wonder- 
fally lengthened and preserved. Over ten thousand copies of 
the work were sold in England in a few years, and the Amer- 
ican editor, Mr. T. 8. Barrett, of New York, flatters himself 
that his additions and improvements will tend much to the cir- 
eulation of the work in this country. The following topics are 
discussed at large; namely, the Art of Invigorating Life, Re- 
dacing Corpulence, Sleep, Siesta, Clothes, Fire, Influence of 
Cold, Air, Exercise, Bathing, Wine, Peptic Precepts, The 
Pleasure of Making a Will, and Extracts from Cornaro’s 
writings. Both the author and the editor of the work speak 
severely against tight-lacing; but as the theme is trite we dare 
not make any extracts. Dr. Kitchiner speaks in terms of just 
condemnation respecting that very common and very generally 

ected way of tracting colds and coughs—sitting in a 
dranght of air. It matters little respecting the state of the 
weather, whether it is hot, cold, or temperate, nothing is more 
probable than that if a person sit at an open window, or in an 
open door, or in any place where different currents of air 
meet, he or she will pay for the gratification by a subsequent 
cough or cold. The chapter on wine could easily have 
been omitted, as in fact it ought to have been. It contains 
nothing of essential importance, but much, on the contrary, 
that is positively useless and injurious. With some faults this 
work has many excellences. Quaint, desultory, and lively 
in his style, Dr. Kitchiner has said a good many things which 
will prove acceptable and profitable to almost any reader who 
may peruse his work. 

Tae Movern Barrish Piurarcs; or, Lives of Men Dis- 
tinguished in the Recent History of England. By W. C. Taylor, 
LL. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1846.—This volame 
constitutes one of the most valuable of Harpers’ New Miscel- 
lany. hentic bi hies of sone forty 








It contains brief and grap 
distinguished British statesmen, poets, and writers. In regard 
to describing the career of living men, Dr. Taylor has exhibited 
good taste, abstaining as far as possible from any political 
bias or party feeling. He has, consequently, given no opin- 
ion on questions that yet remain within the arena of contro- 
versy, but has anxiously labored to set forth facts as a narra- 
tor, not as a dictator, to the judgment or minds of others. 
Among the divines noticed, we may mention the names of 
Dr. Adam Clarke, Bishop Heber, Rev. George Grabbe, and 
Rev. Henry Martyn. The following tribute to Dr. Clarke is so 
characterized by justice and manly independence, that we 
can not withhold it from our readers: ‘‘ Dr. Clarke’s great work 
is his Commentary on the Bible, and it is a rare example of 
sagacity and dition, unift d through a work 
that was the labor of years. No difficulty is ever evaded; 
where difficulties arose, tHe investigations of the commentator 
were unwearied, and the results honestly stated. It can not 
be supposed, that all his conclusions will be implicitly received ; 
but those who differ from him most must confess that his opin- 
ions were the result of profound thought, tested by the most 
ive and lab inquiry.” 





1 Sn tai. 








Reminiscences of Metuopism 1x West Jersey. By 
Rev. George A. Raybold. New York: Lame § Scott, 1849.— 
The Fatal Feud by Mr. Raybold is a work which has had and 
still enjoys a wide popularity. The present volume from his 
pen is on a theme somewhat different, but we think equally 
interesting. A great variety of incidents relative to the rise 
and progress of Methodi in west Jersey is presented here, 
which, while they are specially interesting to native inhabit- 
ants of the state will also command a wide and popular read- 
ing among the members of our Church throughout the several 
states. 
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PERIODICALS. 

Metsopist Quarterty Review for April, 1850.—We 
are sorry to be 30 late in the notice of our excellent Quar- 
terly; but, according to present arrangements, it is incdispensa- 
ble. We publish one month and “‘ make up” two months be- 
fore the date of publication. The Quarterly, therefore, al- 
ways rans the chance of being noticed by us two months after 
date; and if it does not get to us on the first of the month of 
its date, it is almost certain to be thrown out for three months; 
that is, it will be noticed in our fowrth issue after its own 
date. Could we have it punctually by the first of the month— 
and we see no reason why we can not—from one to two 
months would be saved. Verbum sat. 

The present number has the following list: 

1. Wesley the Catholic, by Rev. C. Adams—a noble article, 
leaning a little too much, however, as we think, toward the 
scheme of the Christian alliance. 

2. John Quincy Adams, by Rev. Dr. Floy, a very readable 
review of the reputed ** Life” by Seward. 

3. On the Demoniacs of the New Testazsent, by Rev. 8. Com- 
fort—quite a scholastic article. 

4. Ancient Inclosures and Mounds of the West, by Professor 
W. UC. Larrabee—a well-written and rtaining of 
the work by Squier and Davis on the same subject. 

5. Inquiry into the Meaning of Second Peter iii, 13, by Rev. 
T. H. Mudge—e very learned and able if not satisfactory ar- 
gument. ® 

6. The Meaning of Yom, by Professor H. M. Johnson—a 
most able, learned, and, as we think, correct exposition of the 
signification of the word day in the first chapter of Genesis. 

7. Sunday School Literature—anonymous—timely and useful. 

8. Ticknor’s Spanish Literature, by Professor C. C. Felton— 
rather tame, we think, considering the character of the work 
reviewed and the brilliant subject handled. : 

9. Life of Rev. John Collins—consists of judicious extracts 
from the work, accompanied by remarks, 

10. Short Reviews and Notices af Books, 

11, Miscellaneous—a good idea. 

12. Literary Intelligence—not quite so full as formerly, but 
useful and very readable. 





Yue Ecrectic Maeazine or Forzion Literature for 
April has fifteen articles: 

1. Turkey and Christendom—teview of a French work—well 
written. 

2. Jaffar—blank verse—to the memory of Shelley—by Leigh 
Hunt—nothing brilliant. 

3. Epidemics—irom the Westminster Review—noticed in 
our last issue. 

4, History of the House of Brandeburg—unread. 

5. The Press During the Past Year—from Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany—brief but interesting. 

6. Natural History of Man—from the London Quarterly 
Review—noticed by us before. 

7. Om Macaulay’s Praise of Superficial Knowledge—from 
Frazer’s Magazine—brief and pertinent, though not very sug- 
gestive. 

8. Winter Pictures of D k what i 

9. Maurice Mayfield, or Never too Late—a sketch from Mrs. 
Ellis’ Morning Call—short but good. 

ll. The British Post-Office—historical in some respects, yet 
a most readable and entertaining article. 

ll. Frederick C hapin, the Pianist—quite a lively sketch. 

12. California—from Sharpe’s Magazine—treats of the past 
and present condition and future prospects of California— 
rather a trite theme, but has many good paragraphs. 

13. Lady Jane Grey—quotation from Hume, illustrative of 
the Arrest of Lady Jane Grey, a magnificent engraving, adorn- 
ing the present number of the Eclectic. 

14. The Accommodation Billi—from Chambers’ Edinburg 
Journal—quaint and humorous, 

15. Recent British Publications. 

Besides the above fifteen prose articles, the Eclectic for 
April has five short poetical articles, one or two of which are 
of very superior merit, We have rarely seen a number equal- 











ing in variety and interest the present issue. New York: W. 
H. Bidwell, editor and proprietor. Five dollars per annum, 


Tue Bisticat Reposirory anp CiassicaL Review for 
April has nine articles: 

1. Correspondencies of Faith—a review of the Life of Car- 
vosso and Cheever’s Windings of the River of the Water of 
Life—quite interesting. 

2. Milton and Butler as Representatives of their Parties— 
from the pen of Professor Sanborn, Dartmouth College, New 
Hampshire—liberal quotations from Hudibras and Paradise 
Lost are given. The article is spirited. 

3. Pantheism, by Dr. Pond, discusses the nature, character- 
istics, different forms, history, tendencies, and results of Pan- 
theism throughout the world. 

5. A Lecture on the First Chapter of Ecclesiastes—practical 
and profitable. It is from Dr. Stowe, professor in Lane Sem- 
inary, Cincinnati, O. 

5. Scientific Observation—a well-written and profoundly- 
interesting article, by Rev. Robert Turnbull, Hartford, Conn, 

6. The Death of Christ—extremely elaborate, but an evan- 
gelical and most valuable article. 

7. The Book of Proverbs, by Professor Tayler Lewis. We 
have not yet read this article, though we incline to believe, 
from a glance at it, that it is valuable and instructive. 

8. Vestiges af a Redeemer in the Religions of the Ancient 
World—a very long caption, but a well-digested article. 

9. Literary and Critical Notices of Books, by the editor.— 
Twenty-six new works are noticed. The first, Dyer’s Life of 
Calvin, is severely handled. The work, though in our posses- 
sion, we have not yet examined, and can not say with what 
justice Mr, Dyer meets. 





Biackwoop’s Epinsure Macazine for March has ten 
articles, several of which are of superior merit. The general 
reader will be delighted with the fourth article, entitled Barba- 
rian Rambles, a review of a narrative of travels in Spain in 
1848, by D. Urquhart, Esq. Goldsmith, Part II, is also a very 
valuable and a very interesting paper. My Peninsular Medal 
and the Green Hand, we presume, have a special charm for a 
certain class of readers. The articles we have not examined. 


Hunt’s Mercuant’s MaGazine and COMMERCIAL Re- 
view for April has a portrait on steel of G. M. Bell, Esq., 
author of the philosophy of joint-stock banking, etc., the exe- 
cution of which reflects great credit on the artist. There are 
nine short articles in this issue, some of them of a really-ster- 
ling and valuable character. More than one-half of the num- 
ber, however, is taken up with the C: ial Chronicle and 
Review, etc., which, from a glance, we should pronounce spe- 
cially interesting. 


Tue NortH American Review for April is characterized 
by its usua! ability. We may say in general that its articles 
compare favorably with any of the foreign quarterlies. We 
notice in this number, as a paper most likely to attract general 
attention, the review of Schmidt’s History of the Albigenses. 
Considerable inf tion relative to the practices and religious 
belief of this hitherto persecuted class of people is communi- 
cated, which can not fail to be interesting to the Christian 
reader. We regret tne disposition of the editor, still farther 
evinced in this number, to attribute to the Hungarians false 
motives in regard to their struggles for independence. It ar- 
gues, to say the least, a mind of rather an illiberal and anti- 
republican cast for Mr. Brown thus directly to asperse the Hun- 
garians and indirectly to slur the great body of the American 
public for what he is pleased to term their ‘‘ill-judged exhibi- 
tions of sympathetic feeling.” We trust he may see the day 
when he will have cause to think and express himself differ- 
ently on this subject. 








Tue Famitry Favorire anp Temperance JouRNAL for 
May is a good number. Hudson Highlands, the engraving 
for the month, is really splendid. The editorials by brother 
Watson are elegant and finished. We have read them care- 
folly. We trust that abundant success will attend this new 

hly. It is published at Adrian, Mich. One dollar a year 
in advance. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

Tue effect of cheap postage in the increase of epistolary 
intercourse between the inhabitants of the British isles is 
strikingly exemplified by a comparison of the post-office re- 
tarns for 1839 and 1849. In the former year seventy-six mil- 
lions of letters passed through the post-office: in the letter, 
three hundred and thirty-seven millions, five hundred th 


| 


The Chickasaw Indians are said to have contributed two 
hundred dollars toward the erection of the Washington Monu- 
ment, they holding the “ Father of his country” in as high 
veneration as white men, 

The Bishop of London has forbidden the holding of anniver- 
saries of the London missionary societies in any of the Es- 
tablished churches in London. 





From a document just sent to Congress, it appears that the 
production of wool in this country, during the last year, was 
seventy million pounds, valued at twenty-five million dollars. 

Defer not thy deeds till the mantle of death has covered thy 
form, Ten dollars given to day are better than fifty left in thy 
will, It is not benevaleace to give away what thou hast no 
further need of; and no leg will purch future felicity 
for the mean and avaricious heart. 

The first locomotives, it is said, did not average five miles 
an hour. In 1825 a European writer placed the maximum ve- 
locity at six, and ridiculed “‘ such nonsense as that we shall see 
locomotive engines traveling at the rate of twelve, sixteen, 
eighteen, and twenty miles an hour.” 

The annual expense of the London Police is £333,695. 
The total number of persons employed is 5,932. 

A lad named Albert Linde found a pocket-book in the streets 
of New Orleans. It contained $10,000 in bank notes. He 
immediately sought out the owner, and restored the property 
to him, and was rewarded for his honesty by the offer of one 
dollar! 

A pen lately invented holds ink enough to write over twenty- 
four pages of letter paper. 

The Baptists of Bedford, England, have just erected, in 
that place, a very appropriate monument to Bunyan, in the 
form of a substantial and much-admired chapel, capable of 
holding eleven hundred and fifty persons. It is called Bunyan 
Chapel, and cost £3,700. They raised, among themselves and 
their friends, £2,500. The opening of the chapel was adver- 
tised to take place on the 20th of February. The sermon in 
the morning was to be preached by Rev. J. Harris, D. D. 

Among all her seaward-looking cliffs Spain has not a single 
light-house from the Pyrenees to Point Europa. She has norail- 
roads, no canals, no telegraphs, and lately there has been no 
safety for travelers on the highway. 

The United States District Judge for the first district in Ore- 
gon decided recently that liquors can not be given nor sold to 
the Indians in that territory. 

Absolutely-pure gold is twenty-four carats fine. The gold coin 
of England is an alloy of eleven parts gold and one copper. 
One pound Troy is now coined in forty-six twenty-nine fortieths 
sovereigns, Our gold coins contain eleven parts pure gold and 
one of alloy, composed of silver and copper. Our eagle con- 
tains two hundred and seventy grains of standard gold, of 
which two hundred and forty-seven and a half are pure gold, 
and twenty-two and a half alloy. 

Nearly four thousand copies of Webster’s quarto Dictionary 
have been sold in Boston in a little more than two years. 
Thirty millions have been sold of Webster’s Spelling-Book— 
about six millions since the death of the author in 1843, or one 
million per annum. 

The Philadelphia Gazette says that Mr. S. Norris has just 
built, at his factory in Schenectady, an engine, on a patent 
plan of his own, which has ran upward of fifty miles on the 
Syracuse and Utica road, with a loaded train, at the rate of 
seventy-two miles an hoor. There are four wheels on a side, 
all of the ordinary size, excepting one driving wheel. That is 
seven feet in diameter, and, like all the wheels, is of wrought 
iron. Alone, they cost nearly four thousand dollars, and the 
locomotive itself $14,000! It is called a twenty-four ton en- 
gine. 

The most pi of all p i is power over ourselves; 
power to withstand trial—to bear sufferings—to front danger; 
power over pleasure and pain; power to follow our convictions, 
however resisted by menace and scorn; the power of calm 
reliance in scenes of darkness and storm. 

Several of the native chiefs of New Zealand have addressed 
a memorial to Queen Victoria, asking that no convicts may be 
sent there. 











In Great Britain and Ireland there are 77,394,433 acres of 
land, 46,522,970 acres of which are in a state of cultivation, 
15,871,463 are considered unprofitable, and 15,000,000 acres 
are uncultivated, but capable of profitable cultivation. A wise 
economy would point to this immense field, on which to find 
employment ‘or what are sometimes called sarplas laborers. 

When potatoes or other roots are frozen, soak them in cold 
water till the frost is all drawn out, and they will be nearly as 
good as before frost-bitten. 

The quarrel between Great Britain and the kingdom of 
Greece, arose out of an exploit in which King Otho was a 
humble imitator of King Ahab of old. An Englishman 
named Finley, who had been some time settled at Athens, 
possessed a fine garden, which Otho “ coveted,” and being 
unable to purchase it, he took violent possession, and annexed 
it te the domains of his palace. Mr. Finley has never got his 
pay for it, and the British government have now demanded 
damages for the seizure of this Naboth’s vineyard. 

Engineers have gone from New York to Chili to lay out a 
‘railroad from the port of Cololera, on the Pacific, to Copapo 
Mines, fifty-five miles. The mines are eleven hundred feet 
above the ocean, but the road is without an ascending grade 
of over fifty feet to the mile. This is the first railroad in 
South America. 

From a return lately published, we find that there are at 
present in Spain 15,640 schools. 

The aggregate annual revenue of the clergymen of the 
Charch of England is said to be over $42,000,000. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury himself veceives $75,000. 

The Banffshire (England) Journal states that a patent for a 
steam plow has been taken out by the inventor, Mr. James 
Usher, of the firm of Usher & Co., of Edinburg, and the ma- 
chine will shortly be before the public. The machine is con- 
structed to plow six furrows at once, thus doing the work and 
saving the expense of six double horse plows. 

The German Times says that the execution of railways ran- 
ning from different parts of Russia to Odessa, which are now 
in progress, will have the effect of enabling enormous quanti- 
ties of wheat to be brought to the rkets of Europe 
at a much lower rate than at present. 

The taxes on the London Times amount to rather more than 
£16,000 a year for the paper, £60,000 a year for the stamps, 
and £19,000 a year for the advertisements; total, £95,000 a 
year. 

A new box for railroad car wheels has recently been invent- 
ed, which promises to make a great saving in oil and power. 
The box requires no oil at all, and never heats. The power 
gained is so great that a car on which these boxes were used, 
loaded with iron, was moved easily by one man, which re- 
quired six men to move with the old boxes. 

The best cure for low spirits is business. One-half of the 
melancholy that you run against is caused by indolence and 
feather beds. The best fun in the world is activity. 

The vanity of human life is like a river, constantly passing 
away, and yet constantly coming on. 

There are sixty-four prisons in Scotland, but one-fourth of 
them are entirely empty, and another fourth contain only from 
one to half a dozen prisoners. It is now proposed, such is the 
decreasing demand for prison room, to reduce the number of 
jails to siz. Such is the influence of an all-pervading ortho- 
doxy upon the public morals. 

One hundred and forty-three languages are now furnished 
with versions of the Bible. Thirty-three millions of Bibles 
circulated by Bible societies in all lands, to say nothing of the 
millions issued by private enterprise, would go very far toward 
scattering the word all over the world. It is estimated that 
there are now forty millions of Bibles on the globe. 

The beauty of holiness, like the sun, is seen by its own light. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Wrrs a thousand thanks for returning health, and for the 
sweet privilege of labor, the editor of the Repository is once 
more at his desk, whence he sends his monthly salutations to 
his numerous readers. Never before has he been So ill; never has 
he suffered so much in the same length of time; never has he 
learned a better lesson; and never did he rise up from under the 
rod of affliction with a firmer purpose to do his duty in his day 
and generation. 

It is needful, in addition, to remark, that our sickness has 
occasioned us some disappointment in relation to the Reposi- 
tory. During the whole of the winter we were suffering so 
much, in several ways, that we were almost entirely unfit for 
business. For months prior to our illness we were afflicted with 
insomnolence to such a degree, that we did not average three 
hours of sleep in twenty-four; and what we did get, by dint of 
effort, left us always tired and unrefreshed. This was one of 
the precursors of the attack; and when the attack came, it 
struck us down so suddenly, and laid us so low, that we could 
not even hear a question, or give the slightest direction, con- 
cerning business. 

This state of things, we are well aware, has had its effect 
upon the conduct of the Repository. No one understood the 
b of our dep t but ourself, We, therefore, feel as 
if we could claim the indulgence of our patrons for several of 
our last numbers; And we intend to make every exertion com- 
patible with our health to meet the highest expectations of our 
readers in the remainder of the volume. Before this number 
gets into circulation, we expect to be far away, winding our 
passage down the magnificent St. Lawrence, or rambling over 
the broad plains of Canada, or climbing the green hills of New 
England; but, wherever we are, we shall keep our eye steadily 
on the work we leave behind us. 

Our engravings, this month, the reader will observe, present 
quite a striking contrast. The first—Pilgrim Path—is in the 
highest style of the art, and is of a nature calculated to inspire 
feelings of a serious and meditative cast. The other—The Two 
Literary Friends—is of a decidedly-diffe h ter, as an 
engraving, and has that excellent characteristic, the quality of 
ease and cheerful » to dit. True, no one would like 
to meddle with either the boy or the dog, as the last would most 
probably resent the intrusion by a spirited application of his 
teeth into one’s body, creating sensations and a flow of life not 
at all advantag or ag bl We like old Watch and his 
master, Curly Head, with book in hand. We like them, be- 
cause they are determined on order and progress. One reads, 
while the other meditates or nods assent; and this, the intelli- 
gent reader must admit, is the only genuine way to get along 
well. We can not do less than wish the industrious couple a 
time of profit, and a life of subsequent satisfaction and hap- 
piness. 

As a matter of general news, and we presume of general in- 
terest to our readers, we may state, that the anniversary of the 
Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
held in Wesley Chapel, in this city, on Thursday, May 2, 1850. 
There were seventeen schools represented, numbering some 
three thousand and four hundred scholars and teachers. The 
Chapel throughout, seats below, aisles, and galleries were crowd- 
ed to their utmost capacity, and multitudes went away, having 
sought in vain for entr: Add were delivered to the 
children, in the morning, by Rev. D. P. Kidder, of New York, 
and Dr. G. C. M. Roberts, of Baltimore; and in the evening, to 
the public, by the same gentlemen, ied with addi 
from Prof. Whedon; of the Michigan University, and from Rev. 
Dr. Cooke, of Pittsburg. The exercises of the anniversary 
were of a highly-int ing 3 and we trust that the 
influence of the occasion will tell long and favorably on the 
interests of Sunday schools in the west. 

We beg the indulgence of our correspondents in repeating, 
that some of their communications, while possessed of superior 
merit, are entirely too lengthy for our columns. The patience 
of our readers, we fear, has already been trespassed on by long 
articles; and we can only assure them, that we have used any 
thing but design in publishing such pieces. Heretofore we have 
not taken the liberty to retrench or divide the communications 
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alluded to, simply because retrenchment or division almost inva- 
riably spoils an article. Can we not be saved the necessity of 
a work so profitless and unpleasant? We break our rule in the 
present number, but our apology is, that it is the only leading 
editorial which has had place during the present year; and more, 
we do not intend to obtrude one of similar length upon our 
readers. 

Several serial articles, from valued correspondents, are wait- 
ing our reading. We shall do with these as best we can. We 
can scarcely promise to publish all of them, for there appears to 
be a settled hostiiity in the public mind to accept essays or dis- 
courses in numbers. The drift of such pieces and their interest 
are lost to the reader, in the interval elapsing between our 
monthly issues. fome half a dozen articles in poetry have been 
sent us by friends at a distance for republication. We have, for 
instance, Pierpont’s ode on Agriculture, a long extract from 
Chatterton’s Death of Sir Charles Bawdin, and several others of 
a similar character. We should like most sincerely to oblige our 
kind friends; but it must be recollected, that, according to our 
established rules, none but original pieces are to be admitted. 
We occasionally, it is true, give extracts to fill out a page or eke 
out a corner; but any thing farther than this we do not feel au- 
thorized to do. Now, after this frank, but, on our part, good- 
natured talk with our correspondents, we hope none will find 
fault with us, We do these things, not for our own sakes, but 
in behalf of our readers. When we err, we expect admonition. 
We are trying, so far as we know, to do our duty. We hope for 
the counsel and co-operation of our friends. We invite our 
correspondents to continue their favors to us. We can not get 
along without them. We shall receive all communications sent 
us with thankfulness, and will dispose of them to the best of 
our judgment. Come, friends, one and all, let us renew our 
diligence, in the wide field before us; and endeavor, in the 
might of truth, and with the assistance of God, to accomplish 
all that is required of us, while fellow-sufferers and fellow-la- 
borers in the vineyard of the Lord. 

Our book business, this season, has been unusually active. 
Finley’s Prison Life continues to meet with an unparalleled sale 
and popularity. It is called for by almost every class of readers. 

Foster’s Objections to Calvinism has reached its third edition, 
and is selling with great rapidity. We notice a decided im- 
provement in the getting up, or binding, of the work, which, 
we trust, will tend largely to its circulation. Those who have 
not yet furnished themselves with a copy of the work, could not 
do better than i liately to purch and peruse it for them- 
selves. 

Lectures on the Scientific Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, by William C. Larrabee, has been laid on our table by 
the publishers, Messrs. Swormstedt & Power. It makes a fine 
volume, and we hope for it an extensi¥® circulation and sale. 
It is written more particularly as a text-book for literary institu- 
tions, but, in the hands of almost any reader, will prove an inter- 
esting work. We shall give an extended notice in our next. 

We are now able to state definitely to our good friends how 
far their kind efforts for our success have proved availing. Our 
annual increase of subscribers has averaged, for the last four 
years, eleven hundred, making an addition to the list of about 
four thousand, four hundred in the said time. This year the 
increase is exactly four th d and » giving us a list 
of nearly fourteen thousand. We return our warmest thanks 
to all for their efficient efforts; and we shall spare no pains, 
since we are now in reasonable health again, to make the work 
as worthy as possible of the attention of its receivers, 

Our unknown friend, Margaret E. Thorpe, of Shelbyville, 
K) ., will receive, at this late hour, ten thousand thanks for the 
.emarkably-beautiful herbarium, which she had the goodness to 
send, as a “token” to her ‘crusty old editor.” It is no part of 
the price of the donation for us to say, because it is literally 
true, that there is a neatness, a skill, a taste, manifested, both 
in the matter and of this p gift, which mark the 
giver as a lady of rare intellectual accomplishments. Should 
she ever visit our city, we should rejoice to be able to thank her, 
by word of mouth, for her rich present; but if we never see her, 
we shall keep it as a perpetual remembrancer, not of our merit, 
but of her mind and heart. 




















IME SUNSET HOUR. 
us 
BY REV. 3. FP. ANDREWS, 


’T1s sunset’s holy hour, 
And, like a flood of molten light, 
On wood and vine-clad bower, 
The sun’s departing beams are pouring bright. 
List to the bird’s sweet song; 
How thrills the heart that tissued lay, 
Borne by the breeze along; 
How soft its cadence as it dies away! 


Not as at early day, 
When on our dreams there steals a thrill 


Of music, light and gay, 
But chastened as the thoughts that memory fill. 


How beautiful the trees, 
Clad in their robes of liquid gold! 
Fanned by the sighing breeze, 
Angels beneath their shades sweet concerts hold. 


And O, the clouds! how bright! 

Rich as a cherub’s burnished wing, 
Beaming with rays of light— 

The parting smile of day’s reposing king. 
Spirits of love are here, 

Wrapped in the folds of twilight gloom; 
Noiseless they hover near, 

Filling each nectar cup with sweet perfume. 
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F. Weanenr, Steinbrecher. 
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DEDICATED TO MISS HELEN MITCHELL. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































